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FOR.EWORD 



The Seventornth Lakv. Okoboji Educational Mcciia Leadership Conference 
ended on August 27, 1 971, at 10:45 a.m. This report will give a jsummary 
of all meetings, including the list of delegates, their "concerns" relating to 
the thc iiie which were sent in advance of the conference, and the final work- 
ing papers produced by the seven small, discussion groups. Del(>gates came 
from thirty-four states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Norway, and 
South Vietnam. 

The theme for discussion in 1971 was "Accountability and the Media Pro- 
fe ssional. ' David D. Darland, National Commission on Teacher Education 
pncLProfes^sional Standards, NEA, Washington, D. C. , was the keynote 
speaker. Ln his keynote address, Dr. Darland said: "A strong case can be 
made that for time and place, American education is in greater crisis than 
at anytime in our history. Such a case can also be made that for time and 
place the United States is in greater crisis than ever in our history. And 
education is reflecting the condition. " (See complete paper later in this 
report. ) 

To study different phases of the theme, the group divided into the follow- 
ing study -dis cus s ion groups: 

1. THl* Media Professional: .Accountable toWliom? 

2. Accountability as a Factor in Mumanizing the Learning Process 

3. Accountability and the Media Professional: An Operational Philosophy 

4. Accountability Implementation Processes 

5. A. Accountability: Teacher Education - Preparation, Performance and Certification Standards 
B. Certification nntl Accountability 

6. The Effects of Accountability on Curriculum Development and Instructional Design 

Under the guidance of committee chairmen, the above seven groups 
turned in several preliminary reports which were discussed in general ses- 
sions, and the entire group was used as a sounding board for each committee 
report. There was disagreement, dissent, difference of opinion, disap- 
proval, and a great deal of discussion over some reports, but by Thursday 
night of the conference at a little before midnight, the group accepted all 
final reports for publication in this summary. About this time» some dele- 
gates questioned the Indian translation of "Okoboji" as meaning "A Place of 
Rest. ' 

During the past few years, the editor has noted that graduate students 
i:ave taken greater responsibility in discussion groups and in general sessions. 
This is good. It is giving those advanced graduate students in educational 
media, communication and technology an o .tstanding experience, to talk back 
to their older peer^ and, in some instances, former instructors. These 
graduate students will soon take over many responsible positions in the fielcL 
In my estimation, they are well prepared to face the major problems relating 
to the impact of technology on education. Following the conference one 
graduate student wrote: "As always, the delegates made the confer-^nce. 
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The dynamics of a g . oup working toward a common purpose is most exciting. 
It's this kind of human interaction that makes Okol -ji a unique conference. 
And Okoboji's unstructured (but well planned) nature is a prime factor that 
makes it a conference which provides the opportunity to acquire (and prac- 
tice some of the elusive qualities of leadership, ") 

The real value of the Okoboji Conference, including this year, has been 
to the delegates attending to accept leadership roles, and to help start other 
meetings of the Okoboji type in their own state or region. An Ad-Hoc Com- 
mittee appointed this year wisely suggested in their report that the Okoboji 
Conference be turned more toward "Leadership, " looking toward the type 
of leaders we must have in the future in this development. toward technology 
in education. 

I wish to extend congratulations to the Co- Chairmen of the Okoboji 
Conference, Philip D. Carlock, St. Louis, and Charlie W. Roberts, Jr., 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and to Lew Saks, East Detroit Schools, Chairman 
of the 1971 Planning Committee, and to the Planning Committee for a job 
"weLl done" and to wish them the very best in the years to come. With such 
leaders in communication and technology, AECT and the field will move 
forward. 



Chairman: Iowa Committee for 
Okoboji Conferences 



Lee W. Cochran 
Director Emeritus 
Audiovisual Center 
The University of Iowa 
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PERSONS ATTENDING THE SEVENTEENTH LAKE OKOBOJI 
I^DUCATIONAL MEDIA LEATCRSHIP CONFERENCE 
August 22-27, 1971 
Iowa Lakesicle Lraboratory, Lake Okoboji, Milford, Iowa 

Note: The number in parenthesis (70, 71) foUowi'iL, the name indicates the 
years this person has attended Okoboji Confurences. 



1. ANDERSON, EDWARD, Assi.st;int Professor, School of Etiucation, Wisconsin State University, Oslikosli, 
Wisconsin 54^.>0l (69, 70, 71) 

2. ANDRES, ALEX, Department of Instructional De% clopiv.ent, University of Pittsburgh, G 20 Hi 11 man 
Library, Pittsburftl., Pennr-yl vania 15213 (71) 

3. BEASTON, BILL, Director, Instructional Metlia, Lin .^In County iJuit, Box 97, 169 Southwest Coast 
Highway, Nowoort, Oregon 97365 (71) 

4. RERRIOS, LUIS R. , Directc, Aiuiiovisual Center, Puerto Rico Junior College, Rio Pietlras, 
Puerto Rico 0092S (71) 

f>. BERRY, WAYNE O. , Media Specialist, E;ist Baton Rouge Parish School Board, 1022 South Foster 
Drive, Instructional Resource Center, Bate \ Rouge, Louisiana 7080S (71) 

6. BIEN, HO LIEN, Deputy Director, Instructional Materials Center, Ministry of Education, 240 Tran 
Binh Trong, Saigon, Viet-Nam (71) 

7. BLAKE, JACK, Assistant Director, AutHo- Visual Instruction, San Diego City Schools, 4100 Normal 
Street, San Diego, California 92103 (71) 

5. BOLVIN, BO'^D M. , Associate Dean of Instructio.i, Learning Resources, Bellcvue Community College , 
Pelleviie, Washington 9S004 (70, 71) 

9. BRATTON, BARRY D. ,(EPDA Media Fellow in Instructional Development and Technology, Michigan 
State University), Apt. 1550-G Spartan Village, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 (71) 

10. CARLOCK, PHILIP D, , Associate Dean of Instruction, Forest Park Community College , 5600 Oakland 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 6 31 1 0 (Planning Committee 1971) (67, 69, 70, 71) 

11. CHRISTISON, MILTON, Supervisor AV Materials , Madison Public Schools, .545 West Dayton Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 (70, 71) 

12. CLARK, ANN, Audiovisual Center, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (Assistant to 
Conference Manager and Treasurer, Iowa Committee) (62 through 71) 

13. COCHRAN, LEE W. , Chairman, Iowa Committee for Okoboji Conferences, Audiovisual Center, 
The University of Iowa, low.i City, Iowa 52240 (Iowa Committee) (55 through 71) 

14. COCHRAN, LIDA M. , Assistant Professor, College of Education, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 52240 (Conference Resource Consultant, Iowa Committee) (60 through 71) 

15. COSTELLO, JAMES W. , Assistant Professor of Education, David Lipsconnb College, Granny White 
Pike. Nashville, Tennessee 37203 (71) 

16. CROWELL, R. DAVID, Instructional Media Coordinator, Edison I-Ogh School, 2906 East 4lst Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74105 (71) 

17. CURETON, JAN W. , Manager, Media Library, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
(Conference Reporter, Iowa Committee) (66, 71) 

18. DANIELS, WILMA C. , M.^dia Coordinator, Clark Elementary, Box 362, Renton, W;ishington 
9S0S5 (71) 

19. DARLA^,*D, DAVID D. , Associate Executive Secretary, Nationil Commission on Teacher Ethication 
and Professional Standards, NEA, 1201 ' 6 tli Street, N.W. , Washington, D. C 20036 (Keynote Speaker) 
(71) 

20. DEL BOSCO, FRANK, Director, Etludtional Communications^ South Huntington Schools, Huntington 
Station, New York 11746 (71) 

21. DRESEN, HELEN M. , Assistant Professor, Library, Montana State University, Bozeman, Montana 
59715 (71) 
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22. FADELY. OaRY K. , Sal.'S Ufi>roKt'tU.itivc, Coronet Films, 164 5 W. MiRfihintl, Apt. ^4, Phoenix, Arizona 
Sf>OPi (FvMtin-rly svith I'lioftiiK \\ih\\c Schools) (71) 

23. FORBES, LOREN, Maiiaj:^or, Campus Service, Tlic University of Iow:i, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (Room 
Assignments and Ntcals, Iowa Committee) (69, 71) 

24. FREIHON, ARTflUR H. , Director of Educational Media, Madi.son Townsliip Public Schools, Old 
Bridge, New Jersey 0SSS7 (71) 

25. GOODWIN, GARY, Chairman, Mctlia Center, M:ison C ity Higli School, Mason City, Iowa 50401 (71) 

26. FIARRIES, THOMAS E. , MicliiRan State University, 1 16 Linton Hall, East Lansing, Miclilgan 48823 (71 ) 

27. HARTZLER, : ALE C. , Director, Division of Instructional Media, Office of State Supt. of Public 
instruction. Room lOS, State Office BuiUling, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 (71) 

28. HEINICH, ROBERT, Professor of Education, Audiovisual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 47401 (Planning Committee and President, AECT) (56, 66, 67, 70, 71) 

29. HELL, HAROLD, Head, Radio-TV Area, Department of Communications, University of Colorado, 
1 165 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302 (63 tluough 71 ) 

30. HILL, HARRY, Administrative Assistant Instruction, Penn-Delco Union School District, 95 Concord 
Road, Aston, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 19014 (71) 

31. HOLLOWAY, RALPH, Director of Instn.ictional Development, Eastfield College, 3737 Motley Drive, 
NIesquite, Texas 75149 (71) 

32. HUBBARD, RICHARD D. , Educational Communications, State University College , Oswego, New- 
York 13126 (58, 59, 60, 70, 71) 

33. HUNGER, CHARLES, Associate Director, Audio Visual Ser\'ices, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
44242 (70, 71) 

34. IRVINE, ROBERT, Director, Instructional Services, Highline School District, 15701 Ambaum Blvd. , 
S. W. , Seattl'% Washington 98166 (71) 

35. ISAACS, DAN, Instructional Materials Center, Univeisity of Illinois, 405 Engineering Hall, Urbana, 
Illinois 61801 (71) 

35. JANTZE, R. DALE, Director of Teacher Education, Friends University, Wichita, Kansas 67213 (71) 

37. JOHNSON, JF-NNY, Researcher and Instructor, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20740 (71) 

38. KLTETER, ROGER A., Assistant Professor of Education, University of Northern Iowa, ^pdarFa'ls, Iowa 
50613 (Planning Committee 1971 (70, 71) 

39. LAFOND, ROMEO, Director, Instructional Media Center, Falmouth Tablic Schools, Falmouth, 
Massachusetts 0 2 540 ( 71) 

40. LAKE, LEONE H. , Audiovisual Coordinator, Dadp County Public Schools, 8527 Crespi Boulevard, 
Miami Beach, Florida 33141 (60 through 68, 70, 71) 

41. LALIME, ARTHUR, Instnictional .Materials Center, Darien Board of Education, 2121 Post Road, Darien, 
Connecticut 06820 (63 thrcxigh 68, 70, 71) 

42. LARSEN, ROBERT, Principal, East School, 45 Soutliwood, New Canaan, Connecticut 06840 (71) 

43. LEWIS, E. GENE, Director of Instructional Resources, Southeast Missouri State College, P. O. Box 425, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 63701 (71) 

44. LINDEMEYER, ROBERT, Assistant Coordinator, Me di.i Resources, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 
50010 (Iowa Committee) (71) 

45. LITTLE, DAVID, Educational Resource Center, Box 42, Sergeant Bluff, Iowa 51054 (Iowa Committee) 
(63 thiough 68, 70, 71) 

46. MAY, WILLIA.M W. , Research .\:<:-stant. Department of Psychology, University of Georj^^a, Box 176, 
Athens, Georgia 30601 (71) 

47. MILLER, CHARLES ]. , DisG-ict Coordinator, Audio-Visual and Library Services, TowTiship High School 
District ^214, Mount Prospect, Illinois 60056 (64, 71) 

48. .MILLER, ROBERT H. , Dirtctor, Learning Resources, Broward County Schools, 1320 S.W. 4th Street, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33-10 (71) 
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49. MOLENDA, MICIIAEL, Coonliriator, Contor for lastnictioiuil Media, School of Education, Uriivorsity of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, Nortli Carolina 27412 (71) 

50. MOLL, HANS, Aiuliovi.sual Department, Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois 61455 (70, 71) 

51. MONTGOMERY, DALL, Atirninistrative Assistant, Etiucational Media Center, 207 Milton Bennion Hall, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 (Planning Committee 1971) (70, 71) 

52. MOSS, ROY B. , Audiovisual Center, GramblinR College, P, O, Box 61, Grambling, Louisiana 71245 
(70, 71) 

53. MYATT, BARBARA, Instructor, College of Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30601 (71) 

54. MYERS, DENNIS, Syracuse University Center for Instnictional Communications, 121 College Place, 
Syracuse, New York 13210 (Iowa Committee) (67, 69, 71) 

55. OGLESBY, WLLIAM B. , Director, Audiovisual Center, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
(Associate Chairman and Conference Manager, Iowa Committee) (68, 69, 70, 71) 

56. REIERSON, CAPT. DONALD E. , San Diego Police Department, 801 Market Street, San Diego, 
California 92112 Ref. ^15.06 (71) 

57. ROBERTS, CH\RLIE W. , JR., Assistant Professor, College of Education, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 (Planning Committee 1 971 ) (68, 69, 71) 

58. ROOS, WILLIAM D. , Director, Audiovisual Services, South Dakota School of Mines S Teclinology, 
Rapid City, South Dakota 57701 (71) 

59. ROSONKE, DICK, Media Consultant, Media Development, Room C 306 EH, The University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (71) 

60. SARENPA, DENNIS, Professor of Education, Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota 56001 (71) 

61. SCHWEN, THOMAS, Audiovisual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 (71) 

62. SEEMUTH, CHARLES, Photographic Service, The University of lowu, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
(Photographer, Iowa Committee) (71) 

63. SMITH, CAROLYN, Audiovisual Center, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (Conference 
Secretary, Iowa Committee) (70, 71) 

64. SMITH, JAMES, Audiovisual Center, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (Transportation 
and AV Equipment, Iowa Committee) (70, 71) 

65. SPILLERS, OAVID S. , 202 Elderberry Drive, Levittown, Pennsylvania 19054 (Temple University) (71) 

66. STEEN, LESLIE E. , JR. , Instructional Media Director, Lansing School District, 34 26 South Cedar Street, 
Lansing, Michigan 48910 (71) 

67. SUCHESK, ARTHUR, Director, Instructional Media & Systems Division, Southern California Regional 
Occupational Center, 2300 Crenshaw Blvd. , Torrence, California 90501 (Planning Committee 71) 
(69,70, 71) 

6S. TAYLOR, RALPH, Multi- Media Center, University of Maine at Farmington, Farmington, Maine 
0493S (71) 

69. TEAF, ADRIAN R. , District AV Coordinator, Greenville School, 4031 Kennett Pike, Greenville, 
Delaware 19807 (71) 

70. THYNE, HELEN, Churchill Films, 662 North Robertson Blvd. , Los Angeles, California 90069 (NAVA) (71) 

71. VADA, ARVID, Forstelaerer, First Teacher, Nordmore Yrkesskole, 6600 Sunndalsora, Norway r7l) 

72. VERGIS, JOHN P., Professor of Education, Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 85281 (60, 63, 
66, 71) 

73. VICK, NANCY, Director, Media Center, Charlotte County Public Schools, Charlotte Coart House, 
Virginia 23923 (71) 

74. VOEGEL, GEORGE R, Dean, Harper College, Roselle Algonquin Road, Palatine, Illinois 60067 
(71) 

75. vV/\LLINGTON, C. JAMES, Director of Publications, Association for Educational Communications and 
Technology, 1 201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20036 (71) 
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76. WEST, CLINTON^ Moilhi Spoeinlist, Rurouu of Llhrarios and Technology, U.S. Offico of Fclucution, 
•too Murylaiul AviMiuo, S. W, , W.tsliii^Rton, D. C. 20202 (71) 

77. WEST, S1T.VEN F. , Diroctor, Wost Virginia Stale Collcj;o, Instnictionul Communications Center, 
Institute, West VirRliiia 2S112 (71) 

78. WILLIAMS. FRED, Associate Processor, College oi Education, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio4M02 (71) 

79. WILSON, JOHN A. , Administrative Assistant for Instructional Services, Indiana State Department of Publ 
Instmctlon, Hoom 229, State House, Indianpolis, IniHana (71) 

SO. ZAZZERA, tU, President, Educational Development Liiborutories, McGraw-Hill Book Company, i:^/ West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 (71) 



CONFERENCE GUEST: 

PENN, VIVIAN-SUE, 868 Brookside Drive, Toms River, New Jersey 08753 (71) 



LANNING COMMITTEE FOR THE 1971 OKOBOJI CONFERENCE 

As with any successful meeting, it takes considerable planning to make 
the conference operate in a smooth manner, with the least amount of friction 
and waste of delegates time. At the close of the 1970 conference, President- 
Elect at that time, Robert Heinich, appointed the 1971 Okoboji Planning Com- 
mittee. This made it posrable to have a meeting prior to the adjournment of 
the 1970 conference to select the theme for 1971 and outline the duties and 
time schedule of the committee. The Planning Committee appointed were as 



PLANNING COMMITTEE: Actii - Chairman of the Planning 
Committee, Arthur Suchesk, chairs the last meeting of the 
committer V"or to the opening of the 1971 conference. 

The committee selected the theme for 1971 as: "Accountability and 
the Media Professional. " 

The Planning Committee held its second meeting in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, during the 1971 AECT Convention, where it made final selec- 
tion of graduate students to be invited, resource delegates, and planned the 



follows : 




Lew Saks, Chairman 
Philip Carlock 
Joseph Giorgio 
Sister Sigrid Hutcheson 
Roger Kueter 
Dale Montgomery 
Arthur Suchesk 
Charles Vento 

William B. Oglesby, Ex Officio 
Robert Heinich, Ex Officio 
Lee Cochran, Ex Officio 



(Planning Commi^^too mtM^ting continiuvl ) 



preliminary opening of the conference. The third meeting of the committee 
v/as on August 21, 1971, just prior to the opening of the 1971 Okoboji Con- 
ference. At this meeting final plans were mar!.* to open the conference, and 
until such time the co-chairmen are elected. The various committees to 
handle certain activities during the meeting were appointed, including a 
nominating committee for electing co-chairmen. In retrospect, the Plan- 
ning Committee 1971 laid a strong foundation for the meeting, and any suc- 
cess of the meeting is due to their dedicated planning. In the experience of 
the editor, it is miirh harder to plan an unstructured conference than one 
where speakers ar elected, topics assigned, etc, 

>fc sj: -jjc >|« 



FIRST GENl-^lAL SESSION 

Sunday, August Z2, 1971 
7:30 p. m. 

Presiding: William B. Oglesby, Associate Chairman, Iowa Committee 
for Okoboji Conferences 

I. Dr. Cglesby gave the opening prayer: 

Our gracious heavenly Father^ in the quiet of 
this lovely evening ^ we pause to give thee thanks.*, 
thar.'.s for life itself^ for friendships old ayid renewed 
...for friendships yet to be made. . .for this great land 
of ours which freely niirtures the opportunity to dissent 
and resist as well as to agree and to build. 

Keep usy 0 Lord^ ever mindful that we are your 
children^ and as such we are to one another ^ brothers! 
Deliver us from separating self-probe^ so that working 
together we might fashion a more loving world among 
people and. with Thee. 

Lord:, you do hold v. i acct.. ^^ntable^ may we in turn 
take stock of ourselves^ n-i be le rd to a more thought- 
ful consideration of those r^osset^^ '.ons and resources^ 
both material and hwrnn^ whtc''' uou have so graciously 
entrusted into our care. 

Our Father^ in the days that follow^ give each of 
us the courage to dare^ the wisdom to decide^ the con- 
science to care^ the strength to confront^ the release 
of laughter^ the support of friends^ and the stimulation 
of accom])lishment . . .Amen 
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(I'U Ht CiiMioral Si»sHion rontiiunul) 



II. 1\) officially wolconu* yow and this 17th annual conlrroncc undorway, 
I am honored to pre.sent my good friend and colhsxgue, . , Mr. Okoboji 
hiiPtelf, Lee Cochran, 

"Welcome to the h>wa Lakewidt* 
Laboratory and to the Okoboji Con- 
ference, We not only welcome you 
to this conference held on the sh-jres 
of West Lake Okoboji, but to the State 
of Iowa, since we who have spent 
most of our life here think it is a 
great state and a good place to live. 
Oh yes, we have our problems as all 
states are having with drugs, student 
unrest, and financial problems for 
our schools and public services. The 
name of Iowa came from the Indians 
in central Iowa, the slogan "Hawkeye 
State" came from one of the famous 
Indiiin chiefs. Black Hasvk, The Iowa 
slogan, recently adopted, is "A Place to Grow, " While yov tre in Iowa 
we hope you accept the challenge o^ mental growth and learN i ship grovth 
during the coming week. What is the Okoboji Conference? V» e like to 
think of it as a place you can come to meet in an unstructured conference 
and, rather than listen to the 'so-called experts, ' you are the experts 
that will make this conference a success. Here in this quiet area away 
from the distractions of the w jrld about us, perhaps we can con 2 up with 
a series of working papers on the theme of 'Accountability. ' This is a 
conference where self-satisfaction or individual challenge is not the goal/ 




Cochran wclcomos dclcRalos - First Gen« r;il Sossion 




C;irlock witli Saks' sweater 



III, Following the welcome, M/, Cochran 
presented the film, "The Okoboji Ex- 
perience. " 

IV. Mr. Cochran called on Lida M, Cochran 
to make a presentation to the Acting 
Chairman, Philip Carlock, since Lew 
Saks, Chairman of the Planning Commit- 
te , could not attend the conference. 
The previous year. Lew had left an old 
moth-eaten sweater at Okoboji, and told 
the Iowa Committee members to throw 

it away. We brought it back to Iowa 
City and Lida spent many hours embroid- 
erirg Okoboji "Mystique Flowers" to 
cover the holes. An appropriate fable 
was composed for the presentation. 
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V\ Mr. i iMni'an i nt r ixhu rf i Philip I). 
('.it*li>(k» St. houi.s. A(ti»^; ( 'h.u r 
m.ui K)\ \hr "Maniui^u ( ^onunit ( i-r 
(Iii-w Sak?» fli^l !u>l .ittriid *lu»' !o 

sit IvMi'SS ()| A I r 1 • I .» t • ) A\\{\ 

] ) r t • t M 1 1 « M j 1 n I M 1 1 u ' ( 1 1< o 1 ) t ) i I 

i'.a\'r 1 . 

VI. (".irlix k lilt rofhurd the kt^y- 

noli' s])c.ikt'r, David 1). D.irlaiid, 
National ( "on in li ^. s i on on 'I'rachri* 
Mcluct' * ion and Pr ot'o s j» i o iia 1 Stan- 
(lards, NM'IA, Wa .shin|.:t on, I). ( , 
who *,))ok»' to th.' thiMiu' ol 
' Ai- t onnt .i hi 1 it y -nul t hr Nh-dia 
Pr W vii)na 1. ' 

ACCOPNd'AlUIJTY AMI) TIIP: MMDIA PllOI'^KSSJONAL 

by I). P. Par land 

''hi all candor, ploasr uncicrstand that, I ani not a. cixpcrt in media, edu- 
cational tcchnt-douy or c onmiunic at i ons , Howov^er, in one way, my being a non- 
ex])ert has its advantages, I'm in tlie liberated position of not knowing whai 
can't bo flont', I guess we all rather cherish the free wheeling position, 

hi my opinion, our educational 
problems arc too complex, too inter- 
related, and too disquieting to indi- 
vidually take ourselves too seriously. 
Possibly w(^'d fare better by playing it 
loose as the youngsters say. It may 
even broaden our horizons and espec- 
iiilly it might help us to hear the other 
fellow. At any rate the condition in 
which we find our so \'(^s today ^is edu- 
cators will require nore understanding 
and an ever greater sense of humor if D. Darlaml 

we are to be prorhic'ive, humane, and rational. In this regard, it's long been 
an interest of mine to look historically at how great leaders haive dealt with 
crisis. Most gene rail v, such leaders maintained a great sense of humor. 
One classic example will illustrate. At a time when the German submarines 
hr;d Britain on her knees, Winston Churchill's sense of humor flourished. 
Once while aboard the ilagship of the British Navy making a tour of the English 
( riannel during a stormy night, a minesweeper came too close to the flagship 
and a huge roll caused the minesweeper to just 'tick' the flagship. The wor- 
ried minesweeper captain said to his crew, 'Now we'll really hear from the 
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old man. ' Sure enough a minute later the following mebsage was signaled vi 
the blinker from the flagship, 'You touch me again and I'll scream.' This w; 
great leadership. How much better than giving a subordinate hell, ard what 
an invitation to develop understanding at a time of extreme crisis. 

A strong case can be made that for time and place American educatior 
is in greater crisis than at anytime in our history. Such a case can also be 
made that for time and place the United States is in greater crisis than ever 
in our history. And education is reflecting the condition. At any rate, the 
context in which we find ourselves merit some comment. 

There is no historical precedent for our present condition. Currently, 
we are faced with at least three developments which in combination produce 
problems and possibilities never before faced by man. These developments 
are (i ) The ability of mankind today to commit the irretrievable error which 
could destroy mankind and perhaps even the earth; (2) The time- space col- 
lapse, which has made instant news, - instant worldwide communication pos 
sible; and (3) The extension of man's environment into outer space. 

Technology is supreme, - -but in and of itself it is neutral. It's the 
values of man that will make a difference. Will we use technology to fulfill 
our dreams of equity for all and the good life or will we continue the plunder 
of people and planet? 

A major problem we face as educators is what may be called the simp] 
solution syndrome, --a typical example runs something like this: If we car 
go to the moon, why can't we solve our educational problems. What is often 
overlooked is that one is basically a mechanistic and technical problem, the 
other basically a human problem. Nevertheless if we accept the definition o 
technology as application of knowledge for practical ends then technology is 
essential in solving our educational needs. Maybe our problem is to know 
what practical ends are most desirable in education. For example: if one 
believes that education should be a continuous lifelong process whereby 
people are learning and relearning to (1) cope as a citizen in a complex 
world society; (2) enjoy a viable vocation; (3) engage directly in culture 
carrying activities; and (4) develop a keen sensitivity for humanity and its 
improvement- -then surely such person? wont see reading as an end for edu- 
cation- -and they'll be a little dubious of any program which would project 
such an idea. However, most certainly some would have the accountability 
of educators determined by very narrow definitions. Lessinger says: 
'^Accountability is a regular public report by independent reviewers of demor 
strated student accomplishment promised for expenditure of resource. " The 
key to this definition is: "demonstrated student accomplishment. " And gener 
ally speaking accomplishment in this context means doing better on an objec- 
tive test. This concept of education has produced the vogue of performance 
contracts and similar approaches, which certainly have some lessons for us 
but they are not panaceas. Obviously there are measurable accomplishment 
necessary for acquiring an education. But let's not be so irresponsible as tc 



(Darland's keynote address continued) 



There also is the problem of being so vague as to assume desirable 
outcomes from totally informal situations where students are uni^iashed to 
do their thing. This position assumes little if any guidance or direction. 
Teacher and institutional accountability to student determined procesb-is 
become the touchstone. Student desires govern needs and the goal of edu- ' 
cation becomes desire fufillment. Surely the intuition of children and youth 
should not be the sole basis of determining the goals of education- -but neither 
can the desires of children and youth be overlooked or what is determined as 
desirable by others will be vetoed by the young: And we all knew this is 
happening. 

The new conditions in which man has found himself has produced con- 
fusion relative to the role of education in our society. This was bound to pro- 
duce demands for educators being accountable. 

However in my opinion, there does not exist any philosophically sound 
concept of accountability for educators at this moment, (Moreover, maybe 
accountable is not the right idea. ) Possibly the word should be responsibility. 
However, whatever the concept or word, we cannot ignore the demands being 
made for radical educational reform in the United States, (And here I use the 
word radical in its classic sense of meaning that is, "Proceeding from the 
roots. ") Surely we must rise above the carping and help to creatively evolve 
a new reformation of education. Obviously, reformation assumes something 
better than we have. To deal with quality requires a philosophy which 
demands constant definition of needs. And in the educational world needs 
determine values and values determine our goals. So we must be very sure 
that our goals are based on real needs and not merely wants or desires alone. 

Maybe the current demand for a variety of forms of accountability can 
be transposed into new opportunities to ti'ansform education which also means 
transforming professional personnel. There are choices to be made which 
will require a great deal of interaction, understanding and mutual respect. 

Members of the teaching profession must devise means of becoming 
more responsible and accountable in at least the ways discussed below: 

1, The continuous redefining with the public the goals of education. 

2, The creation of viable forms of evaluation of educational pro- 
grams to determine whether such programs are meeting goals 
and if not, look z ooth programs and goals and adjust accordingly. 

3, The creation of machinery for establishing specific levels of 
performance for both those entering the profession and those 
remaining in it. 

4, The defining of specific commitments to students and parents. 
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(Darland's keynote address continued) 



But here wa have a major dilemma. The teaching profession is com- 
prised of a fragmented group of specialists each more or less going their own 
way. People in the teaching profession work at a variety of tasks in a variety 
of institutions., agencies and organizations. Teaching has never become a 
professional entity capable of governing its own standards. As a result we 
have more or less anarchy whereby the sum of the whole is less than the sum 
of the parts. We undo each other. 

The teaching profession does not govern who enters or stays in the 
profession. How can such a profession then be accountable? Moreover 
many professional personnel are tied into an obsolete educational system 
which renders delivering competent services next to impossible. Teachers 
have very little control over the conditions in which they teach. And this 
situation extends to most of the specialty groups including the media profes- 
sionals. How then can an individual be accountable? 

Anyone familiar with our current educational system knows that in- 
service education must become a part of every professional's regular assign- 
ment. This isn't something to be gleaned by way of mass released time for 
a conference. This is an individual problem for every professional. How 
can one be accountable if one doesn't have built-in opportunity for continuous 
in-service education and trairiug - -more and more classroom teachers and 
speciality personnel are perceiving that there muse be some new machinery 
which defines and lixes responsibility for standards and the governance of 
the teaching profession. 

In recent days, the National Education Association released a proposed 
Model Teacher Licensure Act for the various states. Some have viewed this 
as an attempt to take over teacher education. 

Maybe we sometimes take ourselves too seriously. For an organization 
to take over teacher education would be not only impossible, but more impor- 
tantly, it would be to emulate what some feel now exists, namely that teacher 
education has been controlled by too few interests. Furthermore, even if the 
Model Act proposed by the NEA were to be passed in every state tomorrow, 
the power to determine the processes of certification and accreditation would 
be spread over a much broader area of professional interests. And in addition, 
these powers would have only limited facility as to the total spectrum of edu- 
cating teachers. 

The Model Licensure Act proposed by the NEA would place the power to 
li ense and accredit programs in the hands of a professional standards board 
in each state. It could be a leverage for improvement and needed change, 
and it would surely create a formal feedback relationship between preparation 
inccitutions and practitioners in the field. But at best, such an act is only 
part of the answer. It is people who make the difference, but they do need 
a point of departure. 

15 
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(Darland's keynote address continued) 

What is now needed is a new dialogue in a new spirit if the teaching pro- 
fession is to move forward in a constructive manner. There will be great 
differences of opinion. There will be some heat- -so be it! But someone must 
take the initiative in the teacher education world for creating a professional 
entity that offers involvement to all in the profession. And what happens to 
the profession is inextricably rela.ted to what happens to children. 

In any or all of the above endeavors the media people must be front and 
center, . . This is true because the media professionals have within their spec- 
iality the skills and knowledge which are imperative if we are to bring about 
reforms and become accountable. Educational technology is probably the most 
underused resource in American education. It won't work itself. It's people 
who will make the difference. 

Accordingly, speciality groups must discove:*.' who they are. They must 
invent ways of being involved with the total profession in the enterprise of 
establishing a governance for the teaching profession. This probably indicates 
the necessity of much greater assertion by such groups as media professionals 
in the establishment of performance criteria for those who enter and stay in 
the profession. But there must be machinery developed to make such criteria 
stick. This will probably require legislation in most states. 

Currently we are witnessing ever evolving : '""efinition of the teacher on 
the American scene. The teacher is more and r • expected to diagnose indi- 
viduals, prescribe for them, develop materials and evaluate programs for 
individuals. This calls for a whole new conception of the deployment of talent 
and resources for reaching educational goals. (It also calls for a new concept 
of a school. ) And to make this possible, especially media professionals 
must, in iiy opinion, assume a greater role. We are in a new type of enter- 
prise. We must now individualize programs (do not confuse with individualized 
instruction) for children and youth if we are to provide for each of them to 
learn on a continuous basir^ throughout life. We must create the conditions to 
make this possible. Does anyone believe that this could even be remotely pos- 
sible without the use of new technology? Moreover, the classroom teacher 
must be afforded a more appropriate role as indicated earlier. In cases 
where this is beginning to happen the specialists take on a new importance- - 
as does the teacher. When the teacher is thwarted, inhibited and not involved 
they turn inward and turn off. I'm asserting that when the classroom teachers 
are afforded greater opportunity to control the conditions under which they 
function a whole new relationship between the generalists and the specialists 
will evolve. And this relates to accountability among professionals. There 
is all kinds of evidence in other professions to indicate that when the gener- 
alists are more autonomous the specialists assume a greater role and even 
more prestige in the respective enterprise or profession. 

It is my contention that the teaching profession will never be able to be 
accountable for optimum educational services under the existing conditions. 
But we are our own worst enemy. We squabble among ourselves. For 
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(Darland's keynote address continued) 

example, we have never clearly delineated the difference between goverr'.ng 
our own standards as a profession and the control of education. This issue 
comes down to the age old argument as to whether those who are most effec- 
ted or those best prepared and competent should make decisions. But it 
makes a great deal of difference as to whether broad policy decisions are 
being considered or decisions requiring a high degree of technical competence 
But in the teaching field we have not collectively decided to assume the tradi- 
tional role expected of other professions and until we do we cannot be really 
accountable to the public, our colleagues or children and youth. Moreover, 
we will continue to be pushed from pillar to post. Surely, we must have the 
courage to do what we need to do to assume responsibility for governing our 
own profession, its standards and its maintenance. This does not presume 
to exclude the public, but to be accountable to them. Obviously, a part of 
governance is evaluation by external means and this the public should always 
expect. Moreover, teaching could learn from other profession.^ and not make 
the same errors. 

But let's quit ducking behind the old dodge that we are a public profes- 
sion and, therefore, the public must be directly involved in every decision 
about everything related to teaching. Long ago Lord Russell noted that 
'absolute participatory democracy will make democratic institutions impos- 
sible. ' There comes a time when in the interests of the public welfare repre- 
sentative, government must delegate certain rights in its own interests. If 
these rights are abused they can be negated and the public should so demand. 

I repeat we cannot survive as a civilization without assuming some 
new responsibilities for improving the conditions in which we find ourselves. 
Media professionals must become a key force if we are to do so. " 



(First General Session continued) 

VII. Following Dr. Darland's keynote, there was a question-answer period. 

Many questions were asked about definition and need for accountability. 
He fielded the questions very diligently, providing additional informa- 
tion about specific statements. 

VIII Actinc Chairman Ca.rlock announced that there would be a meeting of 
the Planning Committee immediately following the general session. 
He also announced that those participants who had not submitted their 
"concerns" would be denied certain privileges until they were turned 
in. 

IX. Adjourned at 10:00 p. m. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



Monday, August 23, 1971 
8:00 a. m. 

Presiding: Philip Car lock. Chairman 

I. All delegates introduced themselves, where they were from, and their 
position. Lee W. Cochran introduced the members of the Iowa Commit- 
tee ctvA re nponsibility- of each person, 

II. Chairman Carlock asked Harold Hill to present the four candidates 
for Co- Chairmen of the I 7th Okoboji Conf e rence. The vote was held 
and Philip Carlock and Charlie Roberts, Jr. , were elected to the 
positions. 

III. Chairman Carlock announced the following committees for the 1971 
Conference as follows: 

A, NOMINATING COMMITTEE, who had been appointed the pre aous day to prepare 
the slate of officers for co-chairmen were: Harold Hill, Chairman, Arthur Lalime, 
and John Vergis. 

.B, RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: James Wallington, Chairman, and one member from 
each of the discussion groups to be appointed later. 

C. PRESS COMNOTTEE: Edward Anderson and i*oyd Bolvin 

D. NEWSLETTER COMMITTEE: Leone Lake , Editor-in-Chief ; Editor's staff: Wilma Dani-ls, 
Ralph Holloway, Assistant Editors; Staff: Ann Clark, Carolyn Smith, James Wallington, 
and John Vergis 

E. RECREATIONAL COMMITTEE: Helen Thyne, Chairman; James Wallington, Charles 
Hunger, Donald Reierson, Charles Miller, Charlie Roberts, Dennis Myers - StafC Liaison. 

F. CONFERENCE SUMMARIZER: John Vergis 

G. CHAIRMAN OF REST AND NIT-PICKING: Harold Hill 
R AUDIO RECORDER: Robert Lindemeyer 

h PHOTOGRAPHERS: Charles Scemuth and Dennis Myers 
J. CHAIRMAN OF HOUSING: Loren Forbes 

K. CHAIRMAN OF AIRPORT TRANSPORTATION: James Smith 

L. OFFICE OPERATIONS: Ann Clark, Secretary to Conference Manager and Treasurer, 
assisted by Carolyn Smith. At rush times, any of the delegares or members of the 
Iowa Committee who zve available to work. 

M. Chairman Carlock announced that members of the Planning Committee for 1971 ' ould 
serve as a STEERING COM^^ITTEE during the conference. 

IV. Coffee break at 10:15 a.m. During the coffee break Chairman 
Carlock asked the Steering Committee to meet with him, 

V. The Okoboji Gavel was presented to Co- Chairmen Carlock an'^l 
Roberts by Harold Hill. 
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(Second General Session continued) 



VI. Charlie Roberts - Chairman. 

The first question to come before 
the conference was whether lh( 
should be any changes in the 
theme before discussion started 
relating to "Accountability and 
the Media Professional. " After 
some discussion it was moved 
and seconded that the theme stay 
as stated. Carried. 

VII. Chairman Roberts appointed six 
temporary groups which were to 
report back on possible small 
group discussion topics at a 
continuation of the Second General Session at 11:30 a. m. He also 
appointed an Ad-Hoc Committee composed of 'Edward Anderson, Chair- 
man; Roy Moss, a.;d Charles Hunger to consolidate topics previous'.,' 
submitted and takerl from the delegates' "concerns". 

VIII. The continuation of the general session started at 11:38 a. m. and all 

suggestions for small group topics were given to Anderson and his com- 
mittee to consolidate them following lunch. 

IX. Adjourned at 11:47 a.m. 

sj; 5); 51; sj; 5|; sj; 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Monday, August 23, 1971 
1:30 p. m. 

Presiding: Philip Car lock 

I. Lida M. Cochran gave a complete description of the resources available 
to the delegates, such as books, clippings, tapes, microfiche materials 
and readers. All materials were indexed in the new library located just 
west of Mahan Hall. 

II. Edward Anderson, Chairman, Ad-Hoc Committee on selection of topics 
for small discussion groups, reported the recommendations of his com- 
mittee. Eight possible topics were selected and presented to the group 
for discussion. Of the eight possible sub-topics presented, the group 
selected six as follows: 

1. The Media Professional: Accountable to Whom? 

2. Accountability as a Factor in Humanizing Learning 
\ Accountability: An Operational Philosophy 




Chairmen Carlock and Roberts present Harold Hill 
with badge and gavel as Chairman of Rest and 
Nit-Picking. 
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(Third General Session continued) 



4. Accountability Implementation Process 

5. Accountability: Teacher Education, Certification and Accountability for Media Professionals* 

6. The Effects of Accountability on Curriculum and Instructional Design 

*'Notc: Topic E above was divided into tvvo groups, primarily because it \^•-^• a very large group, 
and some wanted to study certain phases. In the final reports included in this Summary 
Report, there will be ;i report on 5A, studying piimarily the teacher, and 5B, looking in 
depth at the media professional. 

IIL In addition to the above named study groups there was an Ad-Hoc Com- 
mittee of four members who met on Monday to clarify terminology. 

IV. Chairman Carlock charged the groups to 1) elect a permanent chairman 
to serve as the leader, one v.'ho would be responsible to see that a final 
corrected copy of each report is turned in at the close of the meeting, 
after it ! as been approved in general session; Z) each group would elect 
a recorder and in addition to keeping a record of all group sessions, 
would provide the newsletter Blabbermouth with information regarding 
progres.s of the group; 3) each group must list in l'i?.eir report all mem- 
bers in the group, showing chairman and recorder, 

V. The third session adjourned at 2:40 p. The next meeting of the 

general session would be held at 7:30 p. ni. This would allow ample 
time to organize the discussion groups and -Uart studying their specific 
topic. 



FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 



Monday, August Z3, 1971 
7:30 p. m. 

Presiding: Charlie Roberts, Jr. 

I. Charlie Roberts led the group singing, with Richard Hubbard at the 
piano. 

II. A tapi recording Irom Lewis Saks, Chairman, Planning Committee, 

was played. He could not be present, but he sent greetings to the dele- 
gates and expressed his sorrow at not being able to a+^'end. He charged 
the delegates to build on the keynoter's challenge. (This tape was 
played in part on Sunday evening, but due to mechanical problems, was 
delayed. ) 

III. Richard Hubbard was appointed parlimentar ian for the conference. 

IV. Chairman Roberts called on the discussion group chairmen to give a 
short progress report in order to avoid possible duplication or conflict 
with other groups. The groups reported in reverse order as follows: 



EKLC 
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(Fourth General Session continued) 



GROUP 6: Chairman, Dick P.osonkc - During their first meeting, the group came up with six 
major problems relating, to cheir topi^, "The Effects of Accountability on Curriculum Development 
and Instructional Design. *' 

GROUP 5: Chairman, Edwi Anderson - This group, studying the philosophy inherent in "Account- 
ability - Professional Education, Preparation, Certification, Performance, asked for reports from 
resource people as follows: 

James Walling^.on - JIMS Study 
Dennis Myers - Syracuse Study 
Clin'' West- - Media Specialist Program in USOE 

EdwLfd Zazzera - Interim Report concerning educ^cion by contract, as experienced by 
EDL/McGraw-Hill in the Texarkana Project 

GROUP 4- Chairman, Richard Hubbard - The gr-up brieHy discussed definitions of accountability 
and its relation to a model or possible models. 

GPOUP 3: Chairman, Hans Moll - In discussing "Philosophical, Legal and Political Aspects of 
AccountaoUity, " a brief report indicated this group's thought that a philosophical approach is 
central t3 all aspects of accountability. They decided to explore this area with emphasis on 
social iniicators and implications. Thomas Harries gave a brief resui;ie of an unpublished paper 
he is wor'<ing on at Michigan State University entitled, "Instructional Design /Accountability. 

V. Harold Hill, Chairman of Rest, called for a short break at 8:37 p. m. 
Meeting called back to order at 8:45 p. m. 

GROUF 2: Chairman, Jack Blake - This group, discussing "The Role of Accountability in 
Humarizing the Learning Process" indicated the target is the individual. Wayne Berry pre- 
sented a model on a transparency. William May presented several assumptions the group hoped 
to exn ore. It was further stated that "under optimal conditior^" if you can mea^Jiire entrance 
behav or, you can prescribe the learning process and predict th^ learning oujrcn.c. 

GROij? 1 Chairman, Edward E. Lewis - Group one started by constnicting a m.xicl to identify 
"T... \vfiom Are Wo Accountable?" 

SPECIAL AD-HOC COMMITTEE ON TERMINOLOGY: Chairman, Michael H. VWcndr.. 

DEFINITION OF ACCOUNTABILITY^ —Refers to the process of expecting ;.r; individual 

or group to answer to someone lor accomplishing 
specific things according to specific standards on 
predetermined criteria. 

The goals, objectives, means, and evaluation 
rre mutually a^^rced upon and relate to processes 
over which the agent has control. 

EMPHASIS KEY WORDS 



ACCOUNTABILITY^ 



Output-oriented manage- 
ment methods 



.^Program planning and budget 
management by objectivcs- 
cost-effectiveness 



ACCOUNTABILITY-^ 



Political accountability 



ACCOUNTABILITY^ Performance contracting 



Decentralization-community 
control-vouche; plans-alternative 
education-responsiveness 

Third party contractor-specified 
costs-turnkey operation-independent 
audit-penalties 



ACCOUNTABILITY 



ACCOUNTABILITT 



Educational audit 



Instructional systems 
design 



. Objective assessment-independent 
agency-comparison of schools- 
inspectorate function 

► Instructional objectives-team 
approach-evaluation, feedback 
and revision-cost/effectiveness 
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(Fourth General Session continu'.d) 



VL About every three years an ad-hoc committee to study and evaluate the 
Okoboji Conference is appointed to look toward improvements, and wher 
this conference should be going in the next few years. The Ad-Hoc Com 
mittee appointed were: John Vergis, Chairman; Harold Hill, Arthur 
Lalime-, and Robert Heinich. 

^J^Arthur Lalime is the only member of the committee who is not an office 
or on the Board of Directors of AECT this year. 

VII. Adjourned at 9:27 p. m. 



FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 



Tuesday, August 24, 1971 
8:00 a. m. 

Presiding: Philip Car lock 

I, The morning session was opened with group singing. 

II. A report was given by John A. V/ilson on his Study of Performance 
Contracting. 

Contractors presume that the school is a learning situation. Individualized instruction is 
not the same as "personalized'* instruction. Performance contracting is a process, not a 
thing. 

One of the most impressive performance contracts studied was at Cherry Creek, Colorado. 
This was an internal contract with the teachers to work with 50 drop-out students. Their 
goal was to make it possible for the students to re-enter the school system. A highly 
individualized and interdisciplinary approach was used and was very successful except 
that the students did not want to return to regular school, but chose to remain in the 
special project. The high school r: r.ow working on a similar interdisciplinary approach 
and will be the one to change. 

In Gary, Indiana, Behavioral Research Laboratories took over one school, and found that 
it is diffic It to impose their system on the teachers. The process has changed from the 
"demonstration of a system" to the "development of a system. " 

III. The study groups are to return to a general session at 3:00 p. m. 
with 80 copies of the first draft of their reports. Copies will be dis- 
tributed. As the chairman of each group is called upon, the delegates 
will have three minutes to read the report and seven minutes to respond 
and question. 

IV. Adjourned at 8:17 a. m. 

i\i :;c :;c >;c :;c 
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SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 



Tuesday, August 24, 1971 
3:20 p. m. 

Presiding: Charlie Roberts 

L Announcement was made that press releases should be picked up and 
filled out by those wishing information sent to their hometown news- 
papers. 



II. Group pictures will be taken during the general session on Wednesday 
morning. 

IIL Following is a progress report by Dr. Darland of his observations 
the first two and one -half days of the meeting: 

In terms of complexity of problems considered, this conference is ahead of similar 
conferences attended by Dr. Darland. He too is interested in the Cherry Creek 
Project. "Thank God, for drop-outs. If it weren't for the indigent people, how 
could we experiment?" The result of these pilot projects is that normal and bright 
kids are asking now:"Why don't we get this kind of education, too?" 

Advico to delegates at the conference: 

1. Dcn't try to define "accountability" too tightly. 

2. Don't rush to your conclusions. Take time to make sure that your ideas are 
fully developed. 

3. You don't always have to know the cause before you treat the condition. Avoid 
the paralysis of analysis . Move in to improve the condition. 

4. Delimit goals (but it must be done on some kind of agreed-upon context). Play 
it loose, so tliat ^oals may be changed as progress is made. 



IV. Group reports were presented. 

Group 1, "The Media Professional: Accountable to Whom?" was 
presented by E. Eugene Lewis, Chairman. Discussion followed. 

Group 2, "The Role of Accoui tability in Humanizing the Learning 
Process, " was presented by Jack Blake, Chairman. Discussion 
followed. It was suggested that the Committee on Definitions and 
Terminology set up a definition for "humanization. " 

Group 3, "Accountability and the Media Professional: An Operational 
Philosophy, " was presented by Hans Moll, Chairman. Discussion 
followed. They were charged to recognize what others are working on 
and develop a philosophy relative to a discipline for the media profes- 
sion. 



Group 4, "Accountability Implementation Process, " was presented by 
Richard Hubbard, Chairman. Discussion followed. 

Group 5 announced that the topic seemed too large for all to consider 
and so two groups were formed. 
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(Sixth General Session continued) 



Group 5A, "Accountability: Teacher Education- - Preparation- - Per- 
formance and Certification Standards, " Edward Anderson, Chairman. 
Discussion followed. 

Group 5B, "Certification Based on the Domain of Instructional Tech- 
nology as a Key to Accountability, " James Wallington and Dennis Myers 
reporting. Discussion followed with some question over the definition 
of "media professional" vs. "media profession. " 

Group 6, "The Effects of Accountability on Curriculurti Development 
and Instructional Design, " Richard Rosonke, Chairman. As part 
of the report from th..- group, a questionnaire was distributed to the 
delegates. 



V. All group committee chairmen were asked to meet with the conference 
co-chairmen immediately following the general session. 

VI. William Oglesby announced the schedule for the Tuesday nig^ht out and 
the corn-eating contest to be held at dinner. 

VII. Adjourned at 4:44 p. m. 



SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 



Wednesday, August 25, 1971 
8:08 a. m. 

Presiding: Philip Car lock 

I, Announcement was made that a meeting of the Ad- Hoc Okoboji Evalua- 
tion Committee would be held immediately after hhe close of this gen- 
eral session in Mahan Hall, 

II. The first draft of the final report ol each group is due at 4:00 p. m. 
Wednesday. Committee chairmen are charg'^^d to be in Mahan Hall 
with 80 copies of their report at that time. All delegates are to be 
present to pick up their copies oi the reports. The next session will 
convene at 7:30 p. m. Groups will be allowed 10 minutes for oral 
presentation of reports and 20 minutes for questions and suggestions 
from the group. 

IIL Frank Del Bosco led the group in singing. 

IV. It was a mounced that the group pictures would be taken immediately 
foUowij.g adjournment of the 7th General Session at 8:17 a. m. 
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EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 



Wednesday, August 25, 1971 
8:05 p. m. 

Presiding: Charlie Roberts 

I. Announcement was made vhat all committee chairmen will meet imme- 
diately after the general session. 

II. Committee chairmen were asked to present the first draft of their final 
report. Michael Molenda, Chairman of Committee on Definitions and 
Terminology, presented definition of "humanization. " — the a^l or 
process of becoming humane. 

III. Hans Moll, Chairman, Group 3, presented "Accountability and the 
Media Professional: An Operational Philosophy. " Discussion followed 
concerning the definition of "media professional. " There was disagree- 
ment between whether the definition should be a broad one which applied 
to all professionals, or one which reiers specifically to the educational 
media specialist, 

IV. Chairman of Rest, Harold Hill, announced a recess with the session 
being resumed at 8:44 p. m. 

V. E. E. Lewis, Chaivman of Group 1, presented "The Media Professional: 
Accountable to Whom. " The report called for the use of the terms 
"media profession, " "media professional, " and "media professionals, 
all in different contexts. It was moved by Jack Wilson and seconded by 
Harold Hill that the term "media professionals" be adopted. Motion 
defeated. 

VI. It wa? moved and seconded that Group 1 be charged to define a broader 
umbrt 11a to include media professional. Motion defeated. Discussion 
continued in an effort to define limits of accountability. 

v: hairman of Rest Hill declared a recess, with session reconvening at 

9:4Z p. m. 

VIII. "Accountability as a Factor in Humanizing the Learning Process, " was 
the topic presented by Jack Blake, Chairman, Group 2. Discussion 
followed. 

IX. Richard Hubbard, Chairman, Group 4, presented "Accountability 

Implementation Processes. " They changed the title of their report 
from "Model for Implementation of Accountability Programs" to 
the above listed title, because it is now a process that is developmental 
and evaluative, not a 'model " Thomas Schwen reported on the "eval- 
uative approach" contained in the report and Thomas Harries reported 
on the "developmental process" in the report, 
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(Eighth General Session continued) 

X. Ec'ward Anderson, Chairman, Group 5A, presented their report on 

"Accountability: Teacher Education- - Preparation, Performance and 
Certification Standards. " Discussion followed. 

Dennis Myers and James Wallington, Co- Chairmen of Group 5B, 
presented their first draft of the final report on "Certificated Based on 
the Domain of Instructional Technology as a Key to Accountability. " 
Discussion followed. 

XI. Chairman of Group 6, Dick Rosonke, reported on i he Effects of 

Accountability on Curriculum Development and Instructional Design. " 
Mr. Rosonke said that their report was not complete. Chairman 
Roberts ruled that a written report must be presented before it can be 
discussed and accepted or rejected by the conferees. 

XII. William Oglesby announced that the 1972 Planning Committee would 

select a topic for the 18th Okoboji Conference from those suggested by 
the group. Suggestions to be turned in by Thursday noon. 

XIII. Adjourned at 11:36 p.m. 



NINTH GENERAL SESSION 



Thursday, August 26, 1 971 
8:03 a. m. 

Presiding: Phil Carlock 

I. Announcement was made that the commit.ee chairmen must report 

resolutions which they wish made by the conference before 3:00 p. m. 

II. All final reports must be completed with 80 copies available by 

3:00 p. m. at the I 0th General Session. (Each group must make avail- 
able by 7:00 p. m, three corrected copies of its report for the use of 
the conference recorder. 

III. Adjourned at 8:12 a. m. 
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TENTH GENERAL SESSION 



Thursday, August 26, 1971 
3:15 p. m. 

Presiding: Charlie Roberts 

I. Dr. Robert Heinich, President of AECT, was introduced to report 
on AECT activities. 

IL Dr. Heinich announced that the Lake Okoboji Leadership Conference 
Planning Comnnittee for 1971-72 would consist of: Charlie Roberts, 
Chairman; Michael Molenda, Wilma Daniels, Arthur Suchesk, Roy- 
Moss, Roger Kueter, and Jack Wilson. Ex-officio members would be 
Jerrold Kemp, President-Elect, AECT; Lee Cochran, and William 
Oglesby. (Named by Executive Board, AECT) 

III. He introduced the AECT Board of Directors' members p esent at the 
conference: Harold Hill, Richard Hubbard, William Oglesby, and 
James Wallington (representing Howard Hitchens, Executive Director 
of AECT. ) 

IV. Of the developments over the year. Dr. Heinich stated that the most 
significant was the formation of the Programs Standards Committee 
which consists of four task forces to develop guidelines. They are: 
(1) Building level guidelines, Robert Jarecki, Chairman; (2) School 
district level guidelines, Joseph Giorgio, Chairman; (3) Two-year 
college guidelines, Goerge Ingham, Chairman; and (4) College and 
university guidelines, Gaylen Kelley, Chairman. 

V. AECT has received a $9, 000 grant from U. S. O. E. for establishment 
of a Definitions and Technology Committee. Don Ely will chair the 
committee. 

VI. In addition, an AECT Long-Range Planning Committee has been 

appointed with John Vergis as chairman to study: (1) overall publi- 
cation program of AECT; (2) relationships with other associations; 
and (3) general financial structure of AECT. 

VII. Dr. Heinich announced that the convention theme for 1972 was 

"Humanizing Learning through Technology, " A larger degree of 
freedom has been established for divisions and affiliates to develop 
their own concurrent sessions. 

VIII. H'. also reported that contracts negotiated by school districts in relation 
to media programs was a very touchy situation. At the NEA Constitu- 
tional Convention they ruled that: 
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(Tenth General Session continued) 

A. No person can be a member of NEA who participates in 
contract negotiations contrary to teacher negotiations. 
This means that AASA is out of NEA, and possibly many 
other affiliate groups. 

B. Every person now a member of a non-governing affiliate 
must be a member of NEA. 

IX. In response to a question about the publication program of AECT, 

he stated that the newsletter had been extremely well received and the 
feeling was that it personalized the organization, 

X. Harold Hill was introduced to report on the present situation ;jncerning 
Cable Television. Dr. Hill stated that time is rapidly coming to a close 
to become involved in CAT'/. There is a move on the part of many pub- 
lic utilities to usurp CATV. The FCC has now ruled that CATV must 
have over 3, 500 subscribers in order to start programming. 

Dr. Hill urged that those present find out in their own local situation 
the following: (I) Is there an ordinance that has to do with CATV? 
(Z/ Does it specify a long-term license or a franchise? (3) What is the 
status and general condition concerning CATV in the community? 

In the west, certain channels are franchised for public educational TV. 
Caution: Do not ask for one or two channels. Ask for a percentage of 
the channels available, as there will be more channels made available. 
K a community has considered a CATV franchise, insist that it include 
cabling at no cost to every educational building in the community. There 
should be no monthly rental for this service. 

Present questions which s?iOuld be asked are: If you offer things inter- 
esting to the public, can you get them on CATV? Can you program edu- 
cational material that will appeal to people on CATV? Is your city 
council in danger of losing cable capabilities due to neglect of CATV 
possibilities or deadlines? 

Dr. Hill recommended reading "Schools and Cable Television" available 
through the Division of Educational Technology (NEA), published in 1971, 
Also the article in Audiovisual Instruction , December 1968, "What Every 
Educator Should Know About CATV?" 

He also recommended initiating or supporting legislation which required 
all contracting agencies to provide 20% of the lines available from CATV 
to be devoted for educational purposes. 

XI, Chairman Roberts asked William Oglesby to report on the responses 
concerning next year's theme for the conference. He presented the 
following tabulation: 
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(Tenth General Session continued) 



TOPIC No. of votes 

Library and AV roles ^ 

Communication 2 

Facilities for Media 2 

Accountability ^ 

Evaluation of Media ^ 
Philosophical Approach to the 

Media Field 5 

Review of PastOkoboji Conferences 5 

The Domain of Instructional Technology 5 

Instructional Development 5 

Media and Curriculum/Teacher 6 
Media Profession 

Identification ^ ^ 

Training and Education 5 

Standards and Certification 3 
Leadership Development (emphasis on 

management techniques) 36 

Chairman Roberts invited discussion from the group. 

XIL John Vergis suggested that the Ad-.Hoc Evaluation Committee on Future 
Okoboji Conferences report be given at this time, since it would be 
valuable in making the decision on what subject to select for 1972. 

Lee Cochran reminded the chairman that in the past, the Okoboji Plan- 
ning Committee has always selected the theme for the next conference, 
with recommendations from the delegates, 

John Vergis gave a preliminary report of the Ad-Hoc Evaluation Com- 
mittee. The complete report will be available to the Planning Commit- 
tee at a later date. 

XIII. Chairman Hill declared a recess, after which Philip Carlock requested 
that the AECT sound-Slide presentation on Educational Leadership be 
shown. 

XIV. Adjourned at 4:5 8 p. m. 



ELEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 



ERLC 



Thursday, August 26, 1971 
7:07 p. m. 

Presiding: Philip Carlock 

L Chairman Carlock announced the ground rules for presentation of the 
final reports. They are as follows: 

1. Group chairmen will make editorial corrections and indicate what content changes 
have been made. 

2. Delegates may speak to that report not more than t^vice. 

3. If a specific topic is being questioned, let the person in the reporting group who is 
most knowledgeable on the topic speak to the point. 
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(Eleventh General Session continued) 

4, No tails in .'.cross the room to otlier delegates except through the chair. 

5. Request delegation to raise their hands before presenting the report in order to 
indicate whether they have had tinu- to road it. 

II, Chairman Carlock asked for a poll of delegates regarding their expenses 
for the conference. Eight delegates indicated that they received funds for 
attendance at the conference from their State AV Associations, Twenty- 
one indicated that they received the $50 fee for board and room from 
the school districts. 

III. Final group reports were presented and accepted by the conferees 
after considerable di55cussion. 

IV. Adjourned at 10:21 p.m. 



FINAL STUDY COMMITTEE REPORTS AS REVISED: 



It was suggested that by reading Group 3 report first, 
"Accountability and the Media Professional: An Opera- 
tional Philosophy, " might give more continuity to the 
reports. 

REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE. GROUP 1: 

THE MEDIA PROFESSIONAL: ACCOUNTABLE TO WHOM? 



I. Introduction 

It is fortunate that the group which is submitting this report is 
composed of five public school media people (including one principal) 
and five college-university media people. The group consists of all 
first year Okoboji conference participants. This mix elicits a broad 
spectrum of thought and concerns relative to the media professional 
and accountability. 

At the outset, the group readily agreed that the media professional 
is accountable for the learning outcomes of the individual learner. The 
avenues which would lead to the accomplishment of this goal also 
involve the media professional's concept of his own personal account- 
ability. These avenues as diagrammed below imply areas of account- 
ability which can either hinder or contribute to the accomplishment of 
the primary responsibility goal of the media professional. 

Another fundamental concept basic to this discussion is that the 
degree of accountability is directly proportional to the level of involve- 
ment of the media professional in the decision making process. The 
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(Report of Study Committee, Group 1 continued) 



people to whom the media professional is 
directly accountable are those who reward 
him. Reward is predicated on standards 
and criteria based on his responsibilities 
and mutually agreed upon by him and his 
employing agency in the educative process. 
Two options presented themselves in this 
line of reasoning. First, on some level, 
the media professional participates in the 
decision making of the educative process. 
Second, he is not involved in decision 
making even though he may enter at var- 
ious stages in the implementation process 
perhaps in the technical or para-profes- 
sional mode. 

This paper is concerned with the 
basic assumption that, on some level 
the media professional must be involved 
in the educative decision making process. 
If the media professional is not involved 
in the decision making process, then we 
merely are reinforcing the status quo 
and there is no need for this discussion. 

II. Definition of Terms 

The group worked within the frame of reference of the definition of 
accountability promulgated by the conference definitions committee as 
Accountability:^ "The process of expecting an individual or group to 
answer to someone for accomplishing specific things according to spe- 
cific standards on predetermined criteria. The goals, objectives, 
means, and evaluation are mutually agreed upon and relate to processes 
over which the agent has control. " 

III. Discussion of the Problem 

The diagram and explanation which follow constitute the conceptual- 
ization of the accountability role of the media professional in the edu- 
cational enterprise. (See attached diagram. ) 

Two pervasive influences are basic to ail human interaction in 
today's society. The communications revolution and the proliferation 
and impact of technology tend to overarch and affect not only the edu- 
cational system but all human endeavor. 

The media professional is responsible to the learner through the two- 
way avenue of the educative process as a participant in the planning and 

execution of learning strategies. . 
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ACCOUNTABILITY and the MEDIA PROFESSIONAL 




\ 'Pressure Groups' 

Federal Government ~" 
Professional Organizations 
Civic Organizations 
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(Report of Study Committei\ Group 1 continued) 



The media professional interacts with diverse groups hierarchically 
structured within the organizational framework of the educational system. 
Legal components are the instructional team, the administrative manage- 
ment team and policy makers. Ouasi-legal components including pro- 
fessional and civic organizations exert additional pressures. At the 
moment the Federal government appears to be operating as both a legal 
and quasi-legal component. Each group is separated from fundamental 
teaching - learning interaction by legal, political, social and economic 
factors. Yet the media professional must communicate with each of 
these groups to some degree, 

A. Instructional Team 

In this context, the media professional is considered to be a 
part of the instructional team. He operates on a continuum of 
responsibility varying in degree from system to system. He 
interacts with teachers, curriculum and subject area specialists, 
media technicians and para-professional media personnel. Within 
this framework of interaction he has the greatest degree of account- 
ability whether the educative process involves a medium to learner, 
teacher to learner, team to learner, or system to learner relation- 
ship. Here he exerts his greatest influence on instructional 
decisions, 

B, Administrative Management Team 

The media professional functions in an administrative mode 
by participating in decision making and the implementation process, 
A typical administrative management team includes principals, 
superintendents and finance, instructional and personnel compon- 
ents of administration. The media professional is involved in 
interpreting, implementing and generating policies on the decision 
making management level within the framework of the instructional 
pr oces s, 

C, Policy Makers 

The policy makers such as governing boards and legislative 
bodies, constitute the next group involved in the legal educational 
hierarchy in which the media professional operates. His interface 
with these policy making groups involves interchanges of informa- 
tion and policy where his expertise is of value in determining or 
aiding in the shaping of policy affecting the educational processes. 

D. Pressure Groups 

While pressure groups have no legal status, they represent, 
in varying degrees, influences which permeate the entire spectrum 
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(Report of Study Committee, Group 1 contimied) 



of the educational system. Such broad spectra as the range of 
Federal agencies and boards, professional organizations from 
our own AECT to local PTA's, local and national civic groups, 
and manufacturers and distributors maintain conscious or 
unconscious influences upon the various components of the edu- 
cational system. While the media professional is not directly 
accountable to these groups, their influence must be considered. 

In analyzing the contributing factors which influence the 
accountability of the media professional, the committee sub- 
mits that the media professional must constantly and objec- 
tively scrutinize: 

His own values and attitudes in relationship to the educative processes in 
the dimensions of self, social, and professional commitments. 

His professional preparation in the aspects of pre-service training, in- 
service training, professional service experience and other formal training 
and service. 

His on going professional development in such areas as workshops, con- 
ferences and self-generated experiences. 

His awareness of and attendance to the attitudes and values, and prior 
experiences which learners bring to the teaching-learning environment. 

His effectiveness in communicating across the interfaces of: 

The teaching team The policy makers 

The administrative management team The 'pressure groups' 

The specificity and control of the standards, criteria, goals, objectives, 
means and evaluative procedures which the media professional has mutually 
agreed upon with those components of the educational spectrum to which 
he is accountable. 



IV. Conclusions 

The sense of this committee report can be summarized in the 
words of Stephen Barro in the December, 1970, issue of the Phi 
Delta Kappan , page 199: . . each participant in the educational pro- 
cess should be held responsible only for those educational outcomes 
that he can affect by his actions or decisions and only to the extent 
that he can affect them. . . " 

The media professional's first responsibility is to the learner and 
is based upon the constraints imposed by his own self-image and the 
demands of society. However, direct responsibility for accountability 
evaluation occurs at the immediate supervisory level. Since our society 
uses staff line structures which include supervisors who are not neces- 
sarily knowledgeable about the functions of the media professional 
(eliminating the technician, para-professional and aide) accountability 
evaluations by such supervisors is often reduced to visible quantitative 
measures. 
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(Report of Study Committee, Group 1 corltinued) 

There is a continuum whereby the media professional can be held 
accountable on all levels. His involvement may range from the teaching- 
learning situation through the management administration team, policy 
makers, pressure groups, to society. The degrees and dimensions of 
accountability are determined by the uniqueness of the district or sys- 
tem in which he is functioning. 



V, Recommendations 

In order to effect accountability the media professional's prepara- 
tion and practices should be determined jointly by: 

Peer group practitioners 
Higher education 

Professional and educational groupw 
School management teams 

The media professional should insist upon predetermined account- 
ability standards and criteria based on his responsibilities as mutually 
agreed upon by him and his employing agency in the educative process. 
The dimensions of his accountability must be concomitant with his 
authority and control. 

When the media professional perceives that his primary respons- 
ibility to the learner is being interfered with, he should exert all his 
capabilities to bring about a positive change. 

The media professional can and should be an agent of change in 
whatever milieu he finds himself. He realizes that his efforts as a 
communicator and technological expert will bring about a synergistic 
influence in today's complex society. 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 



Edward Gene Lewis, Chairman Barbara Myatt 

Romeo Lafond, Recorder William Roos 

Luis R. Berrios David Spillers 

Robert Irvine Arvid Vada 

Robert Larsen Fred Williams 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, CROUP 2 



ACCOUNTABILITY AS A FACTOR IN HUMANIZING 
THE LEARNING PROCESS 



I. Introduction 

A nnajor concern today is that accountability may lead to dehuman- 
ization in education. This report examined five of the instructional 
processes which might be affected by a program wherein more rigid 
accountability is employed than has been in the past. These are: 

A. Interpersonal relationships 

B. Environmental factors 

C. Content of instruction 

D. Processes of instruction 

E. Evaluation 

The committee limited itself to the humanization/dehumanization 
of the learner in these five areas. This report reflects a variety of 
opinions as to the potentials for humanization and/or dehumanization 
of the instructional process which might result from applications or 
implications of accountability, 

II. Definitions 

A. Accountability: This group has accepted the definitions of 
accountability as submitted by the terminology committee, 

B. Humanization: The act or process of becoming humane . 

C. Humane: This definition is dependent upon one's outlook on 
the ideal for man; the qualities listed here represent one 
synthesis of opinions regarding or reflecting contemporary 
American culture. What follows is a list of perse lality 
variables stated as extreme points of an assumed behavior 
continuum. Humaneness then is characterized by: 

1, Sensitivity versus egocentricity 

2, Interaction Non-interaction 

3, Openness Closed-mindednes s 

4, Co ope ration Non-coope rativeness 

5, Interdependence Independence 

6, Self-esteem Self -deprecation 

7, Inquiry Passivity 
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(Report of Study Committee, Group 2 continued) 

The aspects of instruction 

A, Interpersonal r*: iaLions 

Any consideration of 
the broad area of inter- 
perconal relations; in the 
context of accountability 
and the many subtopics 
within it precludes 
definitive statements at 
this time. Many people 
have addressed them- 
selves to the topic of 
interpersonal relations, 

''There must be a conscientious effort to make the readings, 
discussions and issues faced in school relate to the world 
which people experience, " (2) 

Engler maintains that: 

"As the schools look for new insights to many fields of human 
endeavor, including both the scientific and the humanistic, 
they will find themselves dealing increasingly with the value 
question, Man's relationship to man will be a dominant 
theme. " (5) 

While the position of the Vermont Department of Education is: 

"Within some groups a need may exist to create values not 
represented in the group or to provide children the opportunity 
to place their values in some type of hierarchy. Developing 
hierarchical orderings is a way of establishing priorities. In 
the process of arranging, new values may be created, " (10) 

B. Environmental factors: 

1, Because of the emphasis on measurable, results, the accountability 
programs may create environments which do not support such 
qualities as spontaneity, interaction, openness, inquiry, or sen- 
sitivity for learning situation. 

2, However, such environmental situations which appear to be highly 
structured may provide the opportunity for the learner to become 
open, cooperative, and self-respecting. 
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(Report of Study Committee, Group 2 continued) 



3. Berman has pointed out that: 

"This is an unfortunate tendency (the image of the 
machine, cold and impersonal, manipulating our 
children), because in focusing on the machine as 
a threat to humanistic education it is pursuing the 
scent of the Red Herring, and ignoring the real 
problems of technology, humanism, and their 
relationship to each other. " (1) 

C. Content: 

Experience, particularly with performance contracting 
(accountability 4) suggests that the accountability process fends 
to lead to specific emphasis on the content of instruction. 

1. Emphasis on the cognitive domain, relegating the affective 
domain feelings to a secondary position. 

2. Emphasis on specific short range objectives , which may 
lead to losing sight of the long range goals of educating the 
"whole person. " 

On the other hand, this emphasis may lead to identification 
of those objectives which are most appropriate to pursuit in the 
schools; perhaps the school should not attempt to provide social- 
ization of aesthetic experience, assuming that other agencies 
are better equipped to provide these. 

3. Emphasis on subject matter which can be most readily 
measured , such as reading, math, and vocational subjects. 
Such an emphasis could lead to disproportionate arrange- 
ments of priorities in relation to music, art, history, 
literature, etc, 

4. Accountability, with its emphasis on community control, 
may lead to increased "relevance " of the curriculum (in 
terms of peculiar wants and needs of a population). How- 
ever, the possibility exists that laymen will demand that 
humanistic goals be subordinated to "basic education. " 

D. Processes of instruction 

The concern for accountability may leaid to the development 
and use of instructional processes that tend to dehumanize edu- 
cation. As was suggested by Dr. Darland, instruction may extend 
from the unstructured where students may interact freely, to a 
highly structured educational process such as linear programmed 
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(Report of Study Committee, Group 2 continued) 



inetruction. It is our purpose to review Bome of the concerns 
which focus on the educational process in relation to account 
ability as a threat to humanistic education. These concerns are 
underlined in the following discussion. 

1. Reliance on machines and media reduce opportunities for 
interpersonal encounter 

A typewriter in the hands of an understanding friend, 
r*4ative or minister can serve humanizing ends. That same 
typewriter in the hands of an anarchist can serve other ends. 
The machine itself neither humanizes nor dehumanizes. 
Rather, the output of it may take on these dimensions. Sim- 
ilarly, the input from a film or slide presentation would tend 
to humanize or dehumanize the audience, depending on its 
impact, and could be presented under various conditions of 
comfort, discomfort, or even pain. 

2. Accountability leads to rigid structuring and sequencing of 
learning tasks. 

Individually prescribed instruction (IPI), programmed 
learning, and some other forms of computer assisted or 
managed instruction rely heavily on carefully specified 
sequences of learning tasks. Research fails to provide any- 
positive means for empirically determining sequences of 
hierarchies of information organization, the best judgment 
of a particular author. 

Current advocates of the humanistic movement in edu- 
cation suggest an almost total lack of predetermined order. 
The issue of accountability does not rule out the possibility 
that performance contracts may be let to groups or organi- 
zations that can produce desired learning results without 
requiring a rigid predetermined order of tasks. How tasks 
are ordered is not related to educational accountability- -only 
the results produced by that ordering. Whether lack of struc- 
ture is more humanistic than structure remains to be inves- 
tigated. 

3. Most accountability models are based on narrow mechanistic 
concepts of how learning occurs . 

The systems approach to instructional design reflects 
the basic model of the scientific method. Certain behavioral 
scientists UPed these same principles in formulating their 
theories of learning. These led to accountability models, 
such as programmed instruction, wherein experimental evi- 
dence of instructional adequacy were required of an instruc- 
tional package or program. The programmed instruction 
developer first stated that he would teach and produce an 
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instructional package, then test it to determine whether it did 
what it was designed to do. If not, he revised his program, 
thus shifting responsibility for not learning to the designer 
rather than the user. 

Accountability models, naturally, are more attractive 
to theorists or designers who are comfortable with a data 
based experimental approach to instructional problems. 
Whether these methods can serve humanistic ends can hardly 
be questioned. The designer, when so charged, can insure 
that processes accepted as humanistic can be employed in 
his instructional system. Accountability, per se, does not 
restrict the theory base of the developer. Non-mechanistic 
theories that lead to demonstrable results will certainly 
satisfy the requirements of accountability. 

4. Accountability leads to emphasis on teaching only those sub - 
jects which are measurable (i. e. , reading, math, vocation 
skills, and science, but not nausic, social science, and art 
appreciation . 

To suggest that art teacher cannot be held accountable 
because we cannot measure his effectiveness as opposed to 
measuring the effectiveness of a math teacher is to suggest 
a differential scale of accountability. Regardless of the sub- 
ject or discipline involved, each teacher is charged with the 
responsibility for insuring that learning occurs with regard 
to his particular subject or discipline. Wr :^e accountability 
models seem to threaten the concept of ^demic freedom, 
they may also suggest that this concept be examined. If the 
schools maintain that part of their responsibility includes 
teaching citizenship, appreciation for art, music, and liter- 
ature, then they should be held accountable for these. If 
schools find that they cannot measure or evaluate these out- 
comes, they can hardly be expected to design programs to 
reach these unspecified goals. 

We constantly make judgments of individual competency 
in affective areas. The person who roads Reader's Digest 
rather than the Saturday Review is sometimes judged as not 
an appreciator of literature. If we use this as an indicator of 
"literature appreciation, " it becomes an observable quantita- 
tive measure. Judgments about attitudes, appreciation, per- 
sonality, etc. , all include some m.easurable indicators. 
Accountability only suggests that we evaluate these qualities 
on some scale which can be related to our ability to produce 
or inhibit them. 



Evaluation 



Accountability pre-supposes evaluation, and may be under- 
stood to include both specific measurement procedures (quantitative) 
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and value judgment procedures (qualitative). Consequently, further 
examination is recommended for the following problems: 

1. Which effects of accoiintability on the humanization/dehuman- 
ization of the learner can or cannot be measured? 

2. Of those that can be measured, how will measurement proceed : 

3. Of these that cannot be precisely measured, how can we 
evaluate their impact? 

IV. Summary and Parting Shots 

Out of the foregoing statements, the group identified certain impli- 
cations pertaining to the role of the media professional. They are: 

1. Media professional must learn to assume various roles 
follower as well as leader within a variety of groups. He 
must learn to subordinate his own self-centered desires and 
goals to those of the group without loss, of his own values and 
identity. However, he must learn to resist group pressure 
and group think" when group actions and decision violate his 
own sets of values and beliefs. 

2. Media professional can work cooperatively with other groups 
and disciplines when they are called upon to attack or solve a 
common problem. 

3. As the media professional interacts with various groups or 
disciplines each will share their backgrounds, ambitions, and 
values. 

4. In providing a humane environment, the media professional 
should consider an atmosphere where openness, cooperation, 
engagement and sensitivity surrounds and is condusive to the 
student in his learning. 

5. A responsibility of the media professional is to safeguard 
against the misuse of media and technology in the learning 
situation and that the accountability process does not dehuman- 
ize the learning environment. 

It is fitting that Okoboji is described as an experience rather than a conference. 
'Conference' implies conferring, seeking out the counsel of other respected members of 
a particular community. Experience, however, is simply that to which we have been 
exposed. Okoboji provides not only the opportunity of being exposed but also that of 
exposing ourselves to a body of peers, colleagues, or simply people who are interested 
in the same kinds of things we are. Painfully, on occasion, Okoboji demonstrates that 
a group which shares similar interests may share them for different reasons. 

Thrust into a group of strangers with titles, expertise, and concerns of infinite 
range and variety, the Okobojian quickly learns to temper his fervor. A commonly 
heard expression is: "I can live with that. " While individual committee members 
quibble among themselves and accept, with reservation, the output from their group, 
they collectively tremble in anticipation that the larger body will, also live with it. 
And the body beyond Okoboji must also judge the report we all are willing to live with. 
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Undoubtedly, each committee member retains reservations about specific 
portions of this report. Our deliberations throughout the week have focused on 
saying something about the topic of concern - "Accountability and the Media 
Professional. " Individually, our perspectives have been reflected in individual 
portions of this report, and each of us claims authorship for only selection portions. 
To identify or claim these separate sections, however, would not reflect the true 
spirit of Okoboji. While we have debated, discussed, digested, and occasionally 
dismissed the contributions of each of us as individuals, the report we have sub- 
mitted represents all of us as a committee. As a committee, we back each other ^ 
in supporting an overall statement that represents the results of all these deliberations. 

SIMPLY STATED, FOR THE RECORD, AND SUPPORTED BY THIS 
COMMITTEE IS THE CONTENTION THAT THE CONCEPT AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF ACCOUNTABILITY, AS DEFINED BY THIS CONFERENCE, WILL NOT NECES- 
SARILY LEAD TO DEHUMANIZATION IN EDUCATION. FURTHER, THE ROLE OF 
THE MEDIA SPECIALIST IN IMPLEMENTING OR SUPPORTING ACCOUNTABILITY 
MODELS IN NO WAY CONSTRAINS HIM INTO DEHUMANIZING EDUCATION. 

Accountability merely asks us for evidence of our effectiveness. We have 
been asked this in the past and sec no really new threat from accountability models. 
We should welcome the opportunity to have someone measure the effect of our efforts 
and should as a profession, initiate our own efforts toward specifying, measxiring, 
and validating our contribution. To be measured, evaluated, or judged is not at all 
dehmanizing. It is being done now and will continue to be done. While the concern 
over accountability may tend to formalize some of these measures, this committee 
report supports the conclusion that accountability does not necessarily imply dehuman- 
ization of education. 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP 3 

ACCOUNTABILITY AND THE MEDIA PROFESSIONAL: 
AN OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

I. Introduction 

An examination of the reports of the previous sixteen Okoboji Con- 
ferences demonstrates the concern of the delegates over the changing 
role of the media professional. For example, the summary of the 1955 
conference contains the following: "The audio-visual specialist with his 
knowledge of educational processes and communication techniques is ir 
a strong position to exercise leadership and give direction to the action 
program that is needed. " 

Later, the delegates to the 1961 conference, in describing com- 
petencies, suggest that the audiovisual leader "be professionally pre- 
pared and aggressive enough to acquire that status which will involve 
him in decision-making activities at high administrative levels. " 
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Most recently the 1970 con- 
ference summary, under the topic 
"Role of Educational Communica- 
tions and Technology in Redesign," 
states : 

The people in the field of edu- 
cational communications and tech- 
nology (ECT) must assume a leader- 
ship role in the redesign of the 
teaching-learning environment of 
the 70's. 

That Okoboji Conference 
represented one of the first 
national conferences involving a major discipline in education to concern 
itself in depth with the concept and issues of redesign of a total system 
of education. 

Further, many delegates to the 1971 conference have indicated in 
their "concerns" that a new operational philosophy is needed to guide 
the growth and development of the media profession, particularly as 
related to the concept of accountability'!^ 

Accountability is a developing concept growing out of the demands 
of society for more humane, learner centered, service oriented insti- 
tutions; it is not a new revolutionary concept in its present state of 
development. The growth of a general sense of dissatisfaction with 
abuses of the public interest by both the private and public sector, 
coupled with the improvement of management and evaluation techniques, 
has brought this concept to the fore front of educational concern. 
Accountability is not another "in-house" fad but is a significant response 
by education designed to regain public confidence and support. 

Historically, the media professional has been held responsible for 
effective results in the utilization of instructional fnedia even though 
he frequently had no direct control over the production, selection or 
utilization of that media. Censorship has been imposed on him by 
school system policies, parent organizations, and other special interest 
pressure groups. These restrictions have forced him to exclude some 
materials, innovations, or procedures which might have created more 
positive results in the learning situation. 

The media professional recognizes that the age of accountability 
is here and that he must be accountable to the other elements of the 
educational enterprise and to society. In future operations under an 
accountable system the media professional realizes that he must have 
responsibility commensurate with the level of accountability. 

*Refer to the definition of accountability. 
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II. An Operational Philosophy » Guidelines for Accountability 

While developing a philosophy, we must recognize that a philosophy 
is a search for truth, not particularly an ideology, and that it must be 
flexible to reflect or accommodate social changes. A philosophy reflects 
a lengthy search of the literature, an "in-depth" assessment of current 
trends, and a direction for future efforts. Such a document is imperative 
and soon needs to be published by the media profession. 

We have chosen the alternative of developing an operational philos- 
ophy. Operational philosophies have limitations, lacking perhaps the 
depth needed, but it will provide intermediate guidelines while the 
greater effort of philosophical development is underway. This has 
caused us to develop an operational philosophy which is action oriented. 

The main characteristic of this premise is that it provides an action 
base from which all the diverse disciplines of the media profession can 
operate. Therefore, believing that the process of accountability will 
effect massive changes in current educational practices, changes 
revolving around the assignment of greater responsibility for the per- 
formance of individuals and groups, we take the position that: 

The practicing media professional will accept and function within the broad 
concept of accountability. 

The media professional will actively encourage the implementation of the 
processes associated with the concept of accountability at all levels of the educa- 
tional enterprise and will assist in the development of evaluation instruments. 

The media professional is prepared to assume complete responsibility for 
those elements of the instructional program within his jurisdiction and over which 
he has control; further he will actively seek clarification of the jurisdiction of the 
media domain. Once these parameters are established channels for interaction 
and cooperation will be clearer. 

The media professional will be part of a larger professional oi^anization 
and will contribute to the realization of goals and expansion of the concept of 
accountability by his active participation and interaction with local, state, and 
national groups. 

The concept and processes of accountability will provide the oppor- 
tunity for the media profession to disavow unethical practices in any 
sector, and to demonstrate beyond doubt the benefits of its applications. 
Accountability as a process for the profession will require that the 
performance of every member of the profession is functional and appro- 
priate to his responsibility. 

III. Alternative Futures 

The committee believes that now is the time for the media profes- 
sional to take active charge and control of the growth and direction of 
his future! Inherent in the selection of the most desirable alternative 
future is self directed action. In order to reach the most desirable 
alternative future it is important that determinates be identified and 
managed. The determinates of the evolution of our profession are 
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many and complex; they may be positive in one time and location and 
negative in another time and location. Some societal indicators are: 
population, technology, value systems, international relations, eco- 
nomic-financial, organizations, and social movements. (See Appendix 
A of this group's report. ) 

The following conceptual diagram of the societal dynamics depicting 
the force elements related to the media professional and the account- 
ability process is based on the philosophical inputs of Darland, and 
special acknowledgment is in order, (See Figure 1) 

The future of the media profe s sional will depend not only on his own 
actions but upon his relationships with the many and varied forces 
from inside and outside the educational system. His ability to recog- 
nize these forces, to intervene, to influence these forces and manage 
these dynamics will determine whether or not the future is desirable 
or if it remains beyond his control. 

The following items of present and future concern for the media 
professional are based upon the evolutionary dynamics listed in the 
Group IV report of the 1 6th Okoboji Conference (pp. 67-68) and the 
societal indicators listed in Appendix A of this report. 

In response to the concern of the media professional, "What is 
there for me in accountability?" the following are offered as handles 
with which he may come to grips with his own future; 

A. Political Forces 

The media professional recognizes that he is involved in 
a political environment on local, state, and federal levels. This 
political milieu overlaps into all governing, administrative, 
advisory, and regulatory boards of all institutions in which the 
media professional functions. The media professional must 
become involved in the governing processes of our society, 

B. Media Professional Associations 

The current growth of the concept of accountability in edu- 
cation has created the most critical period of development in 
the professional identity of the media professional. Traditional 
relationships with other educational associations are being 
thre^tjened and questioned. The foreseeable future indicates 
greater conflicts with traditional affiliations as current indicators 
become realities. 

Current realities call for a concentrated effort for a strong 
and independent organization to guide and direct the media pro- 
fessional through the present period of rapid evolution and to 
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FORCES RELATED TO THE MEDIA PROFESSIONAL 
AND THE ACCOUNTABILITY PROCESS 




Fig.1 
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maximize the rewards inherent in accountability. An adjustment of 
responsibility, status and rewards within the entire educational system 
will strain traditional relationships within the system. Complete 
institutions are being threatened. A professional association must be 
flexible enough to accommodate the broad spectrum of disciplines con- 
cerned, yet precise enough to represent the special interests of those 
within the media profession. 

C. Other Professional Organizations 

The media professional must analyze his relationship to other 
local, state, national or international organizations. And we must 
establish rapport and work with their group members to remain 
informed of any activities which may affect the media profession. 

D. Educational Institutions 

Societal indicators have forced trends toward school consolidations, 
cooperative arrangements, consortiums, and have begun to set trends 
toward, as Darland said, "the school as a concept rather than as a 
physical entity, " Accountability calls for a stronger identity of the 
learner as customer or consumer for which the media professional 
is held partly responsible for servicing learning needs, regardless of 
where the learning may take place. As H^inich has stated: "We must 
follow the learner, " 

An associative facet of "school as a concept" requires a renewed 
and vigorous continuance of a philosophy with respect to the account- 
£ibility of both the learner and the media professional. 

Accountability for the naedia professional should be based on a 
hierarchical structure by function and not by identity with his organ- 
ization level. The media professional should assume leadership in 
accelerating change toward "the school as a concept, " 

E. Professional and Teacher Preparation 

The changing values of our society, and the traditional status quo 
oriented higher education professional programs suggest that the media 
professional investigates and implements various flexible alternatives 
for professional preparation. Heinich says, "Stay loose. " 

The media professional should be prepared to seek out professional 
preparation and development opportunities with industry and other 
agencies in addition to the college of education in order to be more 
independent and have a potential for greater interdisciplinary approaches 
to his professional growth. Accountability in media professional prepar- 
ation calls for a judgment on the individual's future potential to perform., 
based on his past performance, and not on how many degrees he may have 
obtained. 
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F. Accreditation Associations 

The accountability of the media professional to accreditation 
associations should be to develop specifications and discrepancy 
evaluations for those elements of the instructional program within 
his jurisdiction. 

G. Industry 

The accountability movement will create greater interface between 
the media professional and private contractors in the area of product 
design, learning packages and experiments in alternatives to traditional 
education. 

The media professional, through his professional affiliations, must 
seek to improve evaluative instruments beyond cost-profit effectiveness. 
Involvement in the public sector of education by business may create 
conflicts in the hierarchy of accountability, as seen by the legal and 
authority conflicts now being tested in state and federal courts between 
citizens, school boards, and private performance contractors. Public 
accountability by private enterprise can be greatly affected by the media 
professional who is in the best position to evaluate technology of all 
disciplines in the educational system. 

Through actively seeking responsibility in the areas of media 
specialities, the professional should attempt to influence private sec- 
tor research and development. 

H. Interest Groups 

Many of the most significant evolutionary changes taking place in 
education today are not the result of activity within the system itself, 
but of special interest groups. The listing of societal indicators 
demonstrates that the great potential for explosive changes exists 
within the diversities of society. 

The impact of societal forces will play larger and more important 
roles in future decisions in the area of education. The successful 
management of the media professionals' future indicates that interest 
groups having the potential for influencing legislation on local, state, 
and national levels must be identified; after identification, the interest 
groups must be made aware of the concerns of the media professional 
through aggressive public relations policy at all levels. 

I. Services to Public Agencies 

Recognizing the overall accountability to the general public welfare 
the media professional should discover t?ie opportunities for contributions 
beyond the educational system, r n 
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The continuance of many of our public institutions may well depend 
upon their ability to manage their challenge to change. These institu- 
tions have the greatest degree of interface with the poor, the disen- 
franchised, and the discontented of society. The media professional 
should consider himself a unique resource that will have an impact on 
the long-range effectiveness of public agencies. 
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APPENDIX A: 



SOCIETAL INDICATORS 



Population 
Senior Citizens 
Youth 

Physiological Differences 
Mobility 

Population Density 
Pre -Schoolers 

Technology 
Transportation 
C onunun i c a ti on 
Automation 

Acceleration of Change 
Space Technology 
Dissemination 
Information 
New Knowledge 



Value Systems 


Or<?anizations 


Social Interaction 


Courts 


Political Beliefs 


Regulatory Agencies 


Environmental Awareness 


Sports 


Quality of Life 


Education 


National Goal Alternatives 


Fine Arts 


Disadvantaged 


Day Care Centers 


Values 


Government 


"Irretrievable Error" 


Public Health 


Frame of Reference 


Military 


Drugs 


Religion 


Management 


International Relations 


Industry or Business 


Increases in Cross-Cultural Exchange 


Labor 


World Community 






Ec onomic -Financial 


Social Movements 


Welfare 


Consumer 


Unemployment 


Hippies 


Resources (natural) 


Social Dropouts 


Manpower 


Community Leaders 


Leisure time 


Womens' Liberation 


Urbanization 


Power of Big Business 


Credit 


Black Power 




Militant Groups 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP 4: 

ACCOUNTABILITY IMPLEMENTATION PROCESSES 

I. Introduction 

This committee has devel- 
oped descriptions of account- 
ability processes. This report 
outlines the functions which 
should be considered by those 
who are confronted by the task 
of implementing the concept of 
accountability. 

Herein, we describe two 
accountability processes based 
upon evaluation and develop- 
mental models. It is our per- 
ception that those who will read this report will do so with the under- 
standing that these processes must be adapted to the individual situation 
arid circumstances. We also suggest that these processes may be most 
operative in a team approach rather than individually implemented. 

The following assertions specify the frame of reference leading to 
the accountability processes described below. 

A. One can be accountable only to the extent that he has control over 
the processes and the resulting products. 

B. Control implies responsibility with commensurate authority. 

C. A system approach allows for the control of as many variables as 
possible, increasing the probability of reaching predictable out- 
comes, thereby providing for maximum accountability. 
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D. We do not see accountability as a new entity, but rather a proced- 
ure growing out of existing systems that provide for evaluation and 
reporting of responsibility fulfillment. 

Two alternative perspectives are hereafter described, one empha- 
sizes the evaluative approach to accountability (see Section III), the 
other describes the developmental approach to accountability (see 
Section IV). 

II. Definition of Terms 

A. Accountability : Refers to the process of expecting an individual 
or group to answer to someone for accomplishing specific things 
according to specific standards on predetermined criteria. The 
goals, objectives, means, and evaluation are mutually agreed 
upon and relate to processes over which the agent has control. 

B. Evaluation: The provision of information through formal means, 
such as criteria, measurement, and statistics, to provide rational 
bases for making judgments which are inherent in decision situations. 

C. Developmental Approach : A systematic accounting for as many as 
possible of the functional and human factors which bear upon an 
instructional environment. Through application of the develop- 
mental approach instructional problems are identified, analysis 

of the relevant environments are conducted, and resources are 
mobilized and organized. An instructional environment is con- 
structed which specifies the accountability structure, and then is 
evaluated and modified until all of the individuals concerned with 
the instructional environment are satisfied. 

D. Steering : Overall coordination and guidance of talent and other 
resources in applying the developmental approach. 

E. Design : Concentration on the definition of the problem, analysis 

of the setting, and specific organization of talent and other resources 
for the purpose of identifying and constructing solutions to instruc- 
tional problems. 

F. Development : The identification or construction of software, the 
choosing of hardware alternatives, and the constructing and test- 
ing of the instructional prototype. * 

Operation : The management and organization of routine student 
interaction with the instructional system and the evaluation and 
feedback to design and develop personnel, of information as 
to the functioning of the system. 
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H. Evaluative Approach : An evaluative approach is a systematic 

attempt to solve problems (e.g., instructional, product develop- 
ment, management, etc. ) by means of delineating the decision- 
making process with a commitment to empiricism as opposed to 
hypothetico-deductr^e methods. 

III. Evaluative Approach 

It is possible to conceive of a rational evaluation system which has 
the capability of assessing the results of instructional systems that were 
not, in themselves, developed through a rational, logical, step-wise 
process. The point is that there are alternate Gestalt or world views 
from which separate and distinct systems approaches can be derived. 

Many of the complex systems in education are not prescriptive 
but rather are descriptive. The interrelationship of functions in these 
systems are not always well understood and this fact provides the 
Evaluative Approach with its positive aspect of providing for the elimin- 
ation of functions, the understanding of which may not be essential to 
arriving at the desired outcomes. 

The Evaluative Approach assumes that particularly the behavioral 
analysis of complex instructional p-roblems can occur in a serendipitous 
fashion. The discovery of surprising new knowledge and surprising 
solutions to highly complex problems is not always the result of regular, 
ordered, and logical activity, but often occurs all-at-once in a flash of 
insight. 

Evaluative approaches do not assume it is always necessary to have 
knowledge of, or analyze, the processes leading to complex human 
behavior. Distinction in the Evaluative Approach is not between rational 
and irrationaU-rather it is a matter of who is rational and to what degree. 
The evaluator would maintain that it is not necessary for the developer 
to perform a logical set of procedures to arrive at some end. 

The evaluator would maintain that a given amount of resources can 
be more efficiently distributed over the instructional endeavor because 
he can directly assess excellence arising from less formal activities. 
He would have the product developer invest more resources in operat- 
ing and testing the prototype, rather than a heavy commitment of 
resources to early planning stages. 

Evaluators are not manipulators of educational development pro- 
cesses, rather they are observers. We assert that an objective, 
unbiased evaluation can best be done by an agency that is not directly 
connected with the instructional designer. The outside evaluator is 
assumed to have less personal bias in assessing the project. 
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One of the evaluative approaches is outlined below: 





Con tent 


Stages 


Input i Process j Output 


1. Design 

2. Installation 

3. Process 

4. Product 

5. Program Comparison 


Design Adequacy 
Installation Fidelity 
Process Adjustment 
Product Assessment 
Cost-Benefit Analysis 



The first four stages in the model are performed on a single prod- 
uct. The fifth step incorporates the cost analysis procedures currently 
in vogue. Inputs, processes, and outputs refer to the types of infor- 
mation that will be collected across the stages. 

Through the five stages the following systems logic is used: 



Stages 




S - refers to Standards 

P - refers to Program performance 

C - refers to comparing program performance to standards 
D - refers to discrepancy information 
A - refers to actions (discussed below) 
T - refers to termination 

Several basic decisions are represented in the model. 

1. Go on to the next stage 

2. Recycle' the stage after there has been a change in the program's standards 
or operations 

3. Ri ycle to the first stage 

4. Terminate the project 

The evaluator provides the instructional decision maker with the opportunity 
to pinpoint weaknesses that may be translated into: 

1. Changing the operation 

2. Changing the specifications under which the program operates 

IV. Developmental Approach 

Progress through the functions in this approach leads to reduction 
of degrees of freedom. Each succeeding decision reduces the number 
of remaining options and increases the number of constraints. There 
is a logical sequence of progression in concentrating energies oi the 
various functions (the optimum efficency occurs in moving from A 1). 
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We aBsert that by reducing the degrees of freedom through system- 
atically following the developmental approach, the resulting instructional 
system is more likely to be congruent with the needs of the overall 
instructional setting. For example, it is possible to begin at point "D" 
instead of at point "A. " However, beginning at point "D" comes at a 
risk of sacrificing the degrees of freedom by accepting objectives which 
overlook options that an analysis of the setting at point "B'' would have 
shown were important. Likewise, beginning at point "B" instead of first 
defining the problem may result in a wasteful expenditure of resources 
in analyzing areas unrelated to the actual problem. All functions should 
be considered at each point in time, regardless of the function being 
emphasized. By proceeding through the functions, the media profes- 
sional assists in constructing the accountability structure. 

Four management functions must be accounted for in progressing 
through the functions. These are, in the time and priority sequence 
in which they logically arise: (1) Steering; (2) Design; (3) Development; 
and (4) Operations. The higher the level that the media professional is 
involved, the greater the influence he can exercise on the decision- 
making process. 

The accountability implementation process described below is 
designed to i <. luce anxiety often associated with the concept of account- 
ability, since each participant in the system helps determine for what 
he will b( "hp Id ; ^ou-^table. 

A. Dei ne opportunities (definition of problem) 

1. S' • cify locus cf accountability 

2. Sep. irate symptoms from problems 
2. Agree upon terms and labels 

4. Conduct neecs assessment 

5, Specifv valu^. goals, and initial priorities 

B. Analyze setting 

1. Specify parameters of accountability 

2. Specify individual concerns, limits, available resources, and 
components for analysis and antecendents. 

C. Organize management and resources 

1. Specify channels of communication 

2. Specify parity of decisions 

3. Specify constraints (e. g. , economic, time and talent) 

4. Identify management functions (steering, design, development, 
and operations, ) 

5. Assign responsibility with commensurate authority 
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D. Identify objectives 

1. Identify criteria 

2. Set standards 

3. Specify applicable parameters 

E. Select components 

1. Determine methods, media and techniques 

2. Develop optimum strategy 

F. Construct prototype (most appropriate alternative) 

1. Distribute components based upon function 

2. Organize components 

3. Select most appropriate production alternatives 

G. Operate the prototype 

1. At classroom level 

2. At school level, or 

3. At district level, as appropriate 

H. Analyze data 

1. Utilize formative and summative evaluation techniques 

2. Verify cost-benefit estimate 

I. Decision: Implement/recycle 

1. Prepare and disseminate summary report to all elements 
of the system 

2. Confirm accountability through analysis 

3. Re -adjust the prototype based upon newly emerging data 

V, Summary 

We assert that the two approaches are not mutually exclusive; that 
given certain circumstances the two approaches may not only co-exist 
but may be seen as complementary. 

For example, the development of Sesame Street may be described 
through either approach. 

E xample of Evaluative Approach 

Given the propositions that the early stages in the Sesame Street 
experience can be described as planning for evaluation, the Sesame 
Street experience, particularly in respect to behavioral analysis and 
specification of strategies, can be viewed as an evaluator's commit- 
ment to empiricism. For example, the decision maker was the tele- 
vision producer. Strategies, (i. e. , commercials) were tested in the 
first months of the process. The heaviest investment of resources was 
in the commitment to the try-out and revision process as a means of 
delineating and solving product development problems. 
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Example o f Developmental Approach : 

Sesame Street provides an example of an application of the develop- 
mental approach in that the steering committee organized talent and 
resources in order to define their particular instructional problem; 
analyzed in detail their audience and the locus of their various potential 
production resources; organized and refined a viable and flexible man* 
agement structure in order to identify specific and realistic instructional 
and production objectives for the series. Because of the extensive input 
of energies into the pre-production design and development they have 
generated an instructional vehicle which can now be used in a highly 
flexible and creative way in order to pursue a variety of experimental 
alternatives within the context of their existing vehicle. 



The purpose of the report is to outline the basic functions in the 
accountability process. It is not within the scope of this committee's 
work to explicate the details of the structure, content, process, and 
strategies existing or operating within each function. 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP 5A: 



ACCOUNTABILITY: TEACHER EDUCATION- - PREPARATION, 
PERFORMANCE, AND CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 



I, Introduction 

As media professionals we 
can expect to be held accountable 
in the performance of our various 
tasks. In many cases, our efforts 
are hindered by teachers lacking 
certain basic media competencies. 
Therefore, in an effort to assert 
our responsibilities to the educa- 
tion profession, we recognize that 
certain basic, observHible media 
competencies must become a part 
of the certification process for 
teachers. 

Historically, the basis of 
Edward Anderson, Chuirman . i , 

teacher certification has been 

academic achievement and somewhat vague, superficial subjective judg- 
ments. Little consideration has been given to demonstrated teacher 
competencies as a basis for certification. Although Lhe concept of stu- 
dent teaching has been expanc^ed in mauy institutions to include earlier 
experiences in working with children, these pre -professional activities 
do not provide enougn data cn which tc certify professionals who car 
be held acco::ntable. ^ 

Today most students have a greater exposure to non-human vehicles 
of communi ;:ation technologies outride thc; school environment than they 
have in the school. These experiences broaden i:heir i nowledge of the 
world. Therefore, the teacher is no Icnger the i7.c.jor source of infor- 
mation. In order to become more accountable, teachers must have 
among their repertory of skills, an affective knowledge of the vehicles 
of communications and instructional technology in order to extend his 
st-ideuts' parameters. 

Therefore, to be .^osured that individuals entering education in the 
fut\ire are competently prepared, it is highly desired by media profes- 
sionals fhat certain bas3C, observable media competenci^ 6 become a 
part of the certification process, so that they may contribute more effec- 
tively to the process of instruction. 
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II. Basic Media Competencies Necessary for Teacher Education 

In the Summary Report of the 1970 Okoboji Conference, the commit- 
tee on "The Teache r / Dire ctor of Learning" recommended that the teacher 
have the following media competencies prior to certification and/ or com- 
pletion of undergraduate preparation. 

The prospective teacher: 

A. Can identify instructional needs within learning situations . He 
understands learning methods (in large groups, small groups, 
independent situations) and the special contributions and require- 
ments of each type of learning situation. The student can select 
the appropriate strategies for the specific learning problem. He 
can identify the requirements for media in the strategy he selects. 

B. Can match the characteristics of media to the needs of the learning 
situation. He understands, and can work with, the sources of print 
and non-print materials. He is able to select materials using 
acceptable criteria. When commercial materials are not available, 
he is able to specify to others his requirements for educational 
media in sufficient detail for creation of the tools he needs for his 
learning situations. 

C. Can use with ease all common educational equipment and more 
specialized devices suitable to his special area of responsibility. 

These competencies are applicable to all teacher education programs. 
The following is not an attempt to prescribe methods of implementation, 
but it is a list of recommendations which may be used by teacher educa- 
tion nstitutions for teacher certification based on observable media 
competencies. Institutional recommendations were considered because 
of variations of certification standards by state agencies, however, one 
apparent commonality was certification based on institutional (college/ 
university) recommendatic s. Therefore, the following recommenda- 
tions are dependent upon the. integrity of institutions recommending 
certification. 

III. Observable Media Competencies for Accountability 

A. The ability to utilize media. 

1. Competency in the operation of basic types of projection and 
audio equipment utilizing appropriate materials. In order to 
demonstrate these competencies the prospective teacher will 
be able to: 
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a. Operate projection equipment according to printed^ 
schematics, instructional manuals or other printed 
instructions. 

b. Operate any audio equipment within capabilities of 
the equipment, i. e. , tape recorder, record player. 

c. Match material which is specifically designed for a 
particular type of equipment, i. e. , filmstrips with 
filmstrip projectors. 

2, Competency in the preparation and production of simple media 
requires that the prospective teacher will be able to: 

a. Prepare transparencies utilizing available material and 
production equipment according to operating instructions 
designed for a particular process. 

b. Prepare displays using resource niaterial and/or original 
ideas in constructing such display boards utilizing avail- 
able materials, i.e., posters, bulletin boards, felt 
boards. 

c. Select, prepare and store "still pictures" utilized as 
study prints or resource materials through such tech- 
niques as mounting, laminating, and/or lifting within 
the capabilities of available equipment. 

3. Competency in the use of media source books and publications 
concerning media utilization in achieving instructional objec- 
tives. In order to demonstrate these competencies the pros- 
pective teacher will be able to: 

a. Identify organizations concerned with mediated instruc- 
tional activities, i. e. , AECT. 

b. Identify books, periodicals, articles, and catalogs 
relevant to his teaching area. 

B. The ability to specify instructional media to the needs of the 
learning situation. 

1, Competency to recognize that students learn through many 
st' nuli and direct students to the media which offers maxi- 
mum learning opportunities. In order to demonstrate these 
competencies the prospective teacher will be able to: 

a. Identify the characteristics of each media equipment type. 

b. Identify the advantages and limitations of each media 
equipment type. 

c. Compare media types to determine the relative merits of 
each type in a given instructional situation. 

d. Prescribe media types to cue learner responses, i. e. , 
lecture, media presentation, real life experiences. 
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2. Competency in the selection and procurement of available 
materials which will facilitate achievement of instructional 
objectives. In order to demonstrate these competencies, 
the prospective teacher will be able to: 

a. Identify and use criteria for the selection of commer- 
cially available or locally produce materials according 
to: 

(1) Original design of instructional materials, i, e. , 
individualized, small or large group instructional 
purposes, 

(2) Recommend standards for appropriate visual and 
verbal literacy requirements for comprehension 
by students. 

(3) Recommended standards for content, 

(4) Recommended standards for technical quality, 

b. Identify and use procurement procedures relative to: 

(1) Materials and equipment immediately available 
within the school, i, e, , IMC or central repository. 

(2) Scheduling procedures from sources outside the 
school, i, e. , purchase, rental, or loan, 

(3) Developing a plan, previewing instructional materials. 

C. The ability to identify instructional needs within the learning 
situations. 

1. Competency to plan instruction. In order to demonstrate 

these competencies, the prospective teacher will be able to: 

a. List long range instructional goals within a subject 
dis cipline, 

b. List specific instructional objectives within a subject 
discipline. 

c. List learning activities through which students are 
expected to proceed, 

d. List evaluation procedures to determine necessary 
modifications or revisions, 

e. Make necessary modifications or revisions. 
IV. Conclusion 

Since certification is limited to public school teachers, we would, 
strongly recommend that media professionals work to achieve acceptance 
of basic media competencies by those working in higher education as a 
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basis of accreditations by the Naiionnl Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE), American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Educators (AACTE), American Association of Junior Colleges, 
(AAJC), and the regional accrediting associations. 

For teachers in the field several problems arise. First, the 
traditional in-service efforts aimed at increasing media competencies 
in professionals, are seriously being questioned in terms of actual 
behavior change. Until new models for behavior changes can be 
developed, the traditional institutes, workshops, seminars and con- 
ferences should be utilized. 

Although many institutions are preparing para-professionals who 
can assist the teacher and the media professional, the professionals 
must still be accountable for utilizing certain basic media practices 
and competencies. The broad scope of the para-professional has 
resulted in the committee's lack of provision for certification guide- 
lines at this time. 

Beyond certification based on academic requirements and media 
competencies, there lies the area of interpersonal relations as a pos- 
sible standard for certification of educators. In this field such models 
as the socio metric evaluation and Flanders interaction analysis are 
helpful in gathering data about what the educator is doing. However, 
the current state of the art in this field is such that work is needed in 
the disciplines of the behavioral sciences to develop procedures and 
evaluative instruments. 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP 5B: 



CERTIFICATION BASED ON THE DOMAIN OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY AS A KEY TO ACCOUNTABILITY 



I, Statement of the Problem 



Certification for educational personnel, traditionally, has been 
based on courses taken, credits earned, degrees won, and endorsement 
by a state education agency. Several deficiencies are apparent in this 
practice, especially when planning for certification for instructional 
technologists in this age of accountability. First, there is a lack of 
coordination between the training institutions and the place where the 
individual is employed. Each agency is "doing its own thing" with 
insufficient communication between the two. At least one result of 
this lack of cooperation is that the trainin.{ provided does not insure 
the attainment of the competencies required on the job. 
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A second problem involves the 
small amount of responsibility instruc- 
tional technologists have for certifying 
individuals for IT positions. Current 
certification procedures do not include 
a means 1) by which an individual can 
achieve certification by demonstrating 
appropriate predetermined compe 
tencies, or 2) by which a periodic 
re -certification of an individual insures 
that he maintains a minimum level of 
performance in the position he holds. 
Considering the rapid changes occur- 
ing within the field, an instructional 



(I. to r. ) Myers and Wallinc;ton 
Group SB Co -Chairmen 



technologist could, without additional training, become unqualified for 
the position he holds. To maintain the competency level of its members, 
the certifying agency must be willing to revoke the credential of any 
individuals not meeting the set standards. 

A third problem concerns the lack of precise terminology required 
to adequately reflect the tremendous diversity of roles that exist within 
the field of instructional technology. A structure which may help solve 
this problem is explained briefly in this report- -Section II. Definitions 
and Terminology. 

In a large and mobile society some mechanism ni. : be created to 
insure that an individual actually is capable of performing at a certain 
level before he assumes an IT position and that he maintains and updates 
his skills as his position requires. 

IL Definitions and Terminology 

One of the primary problems facing this conference is definition 
and terminology. We strongly object to dismissing the issue as a 
"semantic" one. This act shows an unnecessarily limited viewpoint 
toward our profession (which may not be one-^O as well toward the field 
of semantics. 

Talking about the role of the "media professional" before defining 
his area of endeavor is a little like describing a proctologist before 
defining medicine. The term "media professional" says little outside 
of a small cult and could to an outsider, conceivably, include the 
Roberts: Shayon, Sarnoff, Stack, Heinich, Churchill, Fite, and James 
Wong Howe. To clarify this confusion our group has accepted the 
Domain of Instructional Technology as a definition of the "media pro- 
fessional's" field of endeavor. 

♦Finn said so in the mid-50's in AVCR, Hitchens said so in 1970-71 in AVI, Ely said so in a recent 
position paper. Li 
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l^ul rirst wo would likt,' to considtM* tt'clinology for a nionionl. Wo 
operationally dtvfino technology to mean thc^ systen i atic applir— i!ion of 
scientific infortnation and proci>du r (;.s to solve pract ical problem s . M o r e 
popularly, it is People , Process, and Devices used to solve a problem. 
Also implied is a sopiii st icated levid of piiople, process, emd devices. ' 

The systematic: application forces the development of the proci^ss 
which has people and devices as its ai^ents. In other words, it's the 
proces:- that is the important part. (Figure 1 ). The agents are the 
visible parts. 



People 



Process 



Devices 



Technology 



User 



Fig. 1 



Technolocy applied to instruction is, then, ''instructional tech- 
nv)h)^y. ' Silber (AVI, May 1970) synthesized a number of definitidus 
- t(^ arri\'e at: " Technology is the organization and the applicati on of 
resources - -men, materials, devices, procedures, and ideas- -in a 



systematic nianner in order to solve instructional problems. 



We 



accept this as an operational definitic 



Silber further expanded the 



iefinition into the Domain of Instructional Technology (DoIT). 
nodel of thit DoIT follows. (Figure Z ), 
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' *Silber used DIT. Wc coincti "DoIT" as a dt-scriptivi. an^i ^ippropriaLc acronym. 
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PimmImc rlffinit ions , iiuliiflin^ fxincti.ni, pur])()S(»s. and prodiuts, as 
well eis t'xam])lo.s art* to br found in Silher's articdo in the May 1970 issvu! 
of Audio vib' ual Inst ruct i on. The conn i lil t r^- accept s and uses thes(.' dcfin- 
i t i t n s . 

The Domain of Instructional Tt'(dlnolc)^y describes what jj;c?ts done , 
n(^t what the worker actually does. There is a si^^ifica^t difference. 
A worker may operate a motion picture: projector. The result may be 
that a film ii; shown. Showin^ the film is what ^v.ts done. Operating 
the pfoicct(H- is what th(.* worker does. Further, wha<- ^ets done in 
instructional technology is within the I^olT. 

We can construct a matrix with one axis (the abscissa) as what 
g(^ts done (DolT functions) and with the other axis (the ordinate) as what 
the worker does. (Figure 3). 



WHAT GETS DONE (DolT) 



WHAT THE 

WORKER 

DOES 

(FJA) 



Fig. 3 



To find out what the worker does, his Job is analyzed and br<->ken 
down into various tasks. This is done through direct observntion of 
the w.>rker on \hc job and the technique is called Functional Job Anal- 
ysis (F.TA). Several kinds of FJA data c^n be gathered. These include 
Functional Skills, General E:ducational Devolopn-icnt, the kind of train- 
inu needed, and Worker Instruction. Our committee has accepted these 
scales and the i>perational definitions which ^/o with them. Further, 
the co mmittee has ch(.^sc>n the Worker Instructions scale as the most 
applicable to gathering of tasks for certification . 

Wc^rker Instruction information comes directly from Functional 
lob Analysis. The information gathered rates th(^ amount and kind of 
instructions or directions whicli the worker needs to do his job. The 
scale runs from nm- (I)- -very concrete and specific instructions con- 
tained in the ';ob>-to eight (8)> -little or no instruction: the worker even 
has t'> fieure .iut that there is a problem. 
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The worker instruction le^vels have been grouped at times into 
three clas ses entry (aide), middle (technician), and advanced (pro- 
fessional). See Figure 4 below. 



Domain of Instructional Technology 




Fig. 4 



Further discussion of these classifications is to be foimd in 
Section III on Page 66 of this report. They are important classifications 
to keep in mind, since they are based, not upon certificati on under cur- 
rent practice - -degrees held, or courses taken, but upon the nature of 
the task performe d by the worker. 

The tasks observed are put into the matrix in the appropriate slo^; 
after being classiiied two ways --once by worker instructions and orice 
by Domain of Instructional Technology . This is important since the 
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'^Thc terms "aide, technician, professions!" are used to help orient rcadci*s to the DoIT strnctrirL*, to help them 
find tasks v, liich arc^ performed by pcrsoiis hearing these tith:s. Tlic danc;cr in mentioning tiiese familiar tcnns 
is two i'olci: M It maybe confiisinj* to apply worker tities to levels of tasks which get donej (2) the use of tradi- 
tional tc.iii[-j may restrict our thinking concerning regroupincj of tasks which get done. For example, at the entry 
level, the use of the word "aide" tends to funnel our thinking toward identifying the tasks which we believe aide.? 
shcuid do, thus neglecting ;)Ossible regrouping of tasks according to the two-dimensional scale of (I) what gets 
done and (2) level of worker instructions. It is a semantic fact that the labels we -jsc tend to restrict our thinking 
and often become a barrier to findinj^ new <;olutionf; to nr^blr TTK. 
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tasks ar(» now separated from the person who did them. This also 
means that the tasks can be regrouped in almost any manner. For 
example, it would be possible to group all the Research tasks together. 
See Figure 5a. On the other hand it would be possible to group all of 
the Worker Instruction level one (1) tasks together, (See Figure 5b, ) 
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This flexibility of grouping is a factor which can lead to redesign- 
ing jobs, certification, and training in almost any way. The key is , 
of course, that the redesign is based on the task, not on the traditions 
and prejudices which shape so many institutions and procedures^ 



This ability to restructure also provides continuity betwee n levels. 
Leading t( upward mobility--a key idea--in the career ladder concept. 
(Figure 5c). 
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The DoIT also allows mobility from one function to another, thus 
providing the design of a "career lattice. " (Figure 5d). 
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This concept of a career lattice affords the golden opportunity to 
remove many of the barriers to upward mobility which now exist in our 
field. Presently, people starting at the low levels cannot ';dvance in 
the field without an extensive reschooling in education courses. Grad- 
uate schools in educational media now teach tasks at worker instruction 
levels 2, 3, and 4, giving graduate credit, while denying credits earned 
for the same skills in community colleges. We would hope that a task 
oriented curriculum, certification, and evaluation would eliminate some 
of these discrepancies. 

III. Purpose of Certification 

The purpose for certifying instructional technologists is to insure 
that all instructional technology positions are filled with qualified ai 
cornpetent personnel and that each individual demonstrates that he can 
perform at a required level prior to assuming a position of respons- 
ibility. 

The concept of accountability means that greater precision through 
more accurate indicators of competency are required than the less pre- 
cise course, credit, degree system currently in use. For to be account- 
able, requires that what one is accountable for, be explicit. Since the 
worker is to be certified according to the tasks he will perform at a 
certain level of responsibility, the requirements of the job became the 
source of training goals. Placing the emphasis in this way increases 
the probability that training will be commensurate with job require- 
ments with a concommitant increase in the cooperation between the 
training agency and the place of employment. 

For our purpose tasks can be grouped according to Worker 
Instructions (WI). (See Section II of this report. ) The Worker Instruc- 
tion level of the task is inherent in the task and not the worker. For 
example, if a person capable of performing WI level 5 tasks performs 
level 2 tasks, the latter remain level 2 tasks, regardless of worker 
rbility. (Think about that the next time you thread a projector. ) 

Some general descriptions about the tasks in each grouping (See 
Figure 4) can be made. The description does not include specific con- 
tent but relates to the kind of tasks in each group. 

Entry: 

Entry level personnel have specific instructions about the tasks 
they perform. The task may be only part of a process, the other parts 
of which the worker cannot or does not control. Entry level personnel 
can be trained for a task in a relatively short period of time, since 
almost everything they need to know is contained in the task. They 
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are not required to solve problems external to the task. If something 
happens which is not covered by the instructions, the Entry Level worker 
asks for help and cannot be held responsible for solving the problem. 

Middle : 

Middle level personnel have instructions which deal more with a 
cluster of tasks leading to a specified output . They may have a chc ze 
of routines to reach a given output. They have a broader view of thu 
situation and are expected to generalize more from task to task than at 
the Entry Level. The Middle Level worker is responsible for the prod- 
uct ab long as all of the routines necessary to reach the output have been 
specified and made available to him. 

Advanced : 

Advanced Level personnel do not have tasks specified. They are 
responsible for solving a general problem and must determine what the 
product should be as well as how to achieve it. Having defined the goals, 
they are often forced to develop a routine of tasks necessary to achieve 
the goals. They deal with a broad process approach. 

As practitioners in education increasingly are held accountable for 
the learning of their students, there needs to be a means for training 
(or re-training) those educators so they may reach that level required 
for certification and subsequent application of skills learned. Thus 
training, certification, educational practice and accountability are inter- 
connected. 

IV. Procedures for Certification 

A. The present goal of certification appears to be to put people with 
"some" competency into media jobs, whereas in the past, persons 
with little or no competency may have received these assignments. 
We submit that this is too limiting a viewpoint in the age of account- 
ability. Certification on the basis of "media competencies" only 
is using a term which is too ambiquous to be measureable. Our 
purpose is to set forth some guidelines for certification which will 
recognize that the application of technology to education involves 
"people, materials, and devices. " We see the Domain of Instruc- 
tional Technology (described above) as providing a level of spec- 
ificity which permits accountability. 

By using the DoIT terminology and identification of tasks which get 
done, it will be possible (albeit difficult) to establish "mutually 
agreed upon goals, objectives, means, and evaluation. "-- Further- 
more, the pathways to acquiring needed competencies* will be 
identified so that the "agent" has some control over his pr epi^iration. 

*From definition of accountability^ as written by Okoboji Committee, 1S^71 
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Also, the DolT enables the employer to know these activities and 
.TespDnsibility levels so that they can be delegated to the individual 
who, then, can be lield accountable^ for thein. 

B. Tae eistablishment o certification procedures accomplishes several 
thing :>: 

1. Provided visibility for tu2 careers ertified, thus attracting 
new people. 

2. Permits a degree of sejf -governance by the profession. 

3. Confers the political power necessarv to develop the profes- . 
sion. 

4. Weeds out the unprepared, thus improving the image of the 
prof es sion. 

5. Certification on the basis of DoIT terminology will have the 
further advantage of identifying varying levels of activity, thus 
describing the many referents of "media professional. " 

Any Utopian certification procedure must be developed within a 
context of reality. It's difficult to effect changes in the political 
arena of education. We fully realize that the specification of new 
certification procedures is a monumental task which will require 
much study and research to develop, and political/public relations 
expertise to implement. Nor would one set of specifications, neces- 
sarily, meet the needs of all our states. 

C. Therefore, we propose to identify a few of the essential character- 
istics a certification plan must possess before instructional tech- 
nology practitioners can be accountable. 

1. It is important to establish this goal of using certification as 
a key to setting standards by which individuals logically can 
be held accountable. Accountability is the eye of the needle 
through which all procedural threads must pass. 

2. The essential core of certification leading to accountability is 
the establishment of multiple certificates based on performance 
standards for the several levels of tasks which get done. Thus 
certification would implement a career ladder, or more accur- 
ately, a career lattice. This lattice can be described as a 
career "doily" since it is possible to move down as well as up 
and horizontally, within the Domain of Instructional Technology. 
Entry level certificates might attract high school students w?io 
show aptitude with varied equipment, cameras, sound systems 
and film production. It is a natural phenomenon that the upper 
levels replenish their ranks from the entry and middle levels. 
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Thus certification based on a career lattice can enroll capable 
people at an early age. The monetary needs of teenagers are 
not as great as the needs of heads of families, so salaries paid 
for performance of entry level tasks could be in line with the 
level of responsibilities. 

3. The indicators of performance must have a high correlation 
with the behavior demanded by the task. Quality in these 
statements of performance standards is crucial to the success 
of certification as a tool of accountability. 

4. The assessment techniques employed must be appropriate to 
the measurement of the specii:.c objectives. For instance, the 
indicators, (evidence that this competency is achieved) for the 
functional skills dealing with data might well be pencil and 
paper tests. The indicators for functional skills dealing with 
things might be demonstrations, while personal interactions 
might be the indicators of people skills. 

5. A third party certification agency should be given the power 

to devise and administer examining instruments and procedures 
to measure candidates' competency for certification. Three 
alternate possibilities are: 

a. State Agency - Realizing that education is ;j state function 
and that certification responsibilities and p ocedures 
remain with or are delegated by the state, it is recom- 
mended that the state establish a non-partisan, well 
represented subcommittee of the state certification body 
to recommend certification procedures. The committee 
would implement and enforce those procedures. 

b. Professional organization - A professional organization 
may establish a committee which would set forth the 
requirements for certification, using updated concepts 
and trends of the profession to administer appropriate 
evaluating criteria and determine the indicators. This 
committee would have the responsibility to issue, moni- 
tor and, thi'ough proper procedures, revoke certificates, 

c. A combination of the state agency and the professional 
organization could create other patterns depending on the 
variabilities of states. It also should be realized the 
state could delegate to the professional organization the 
responsibility for this process. 

6. It is necessary to establish an evaluation and review procedure 
to continually monitor individuals previously certified. The 
certifying agency must set forth procedures to revoke or down 
grade certificates. However, the re -evaluation emphasis 
should be toward assisting individuals to maintain and update 
their competencies. 
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V. Training for Certification 

Certification assumes attainment of competencies at an acceptable 
level of performance. The achievement of these competencies, deter- 
mines an individual's competency profile ratings which qualifies him 
for a given level of certification. 

Traditionally, certification has been achieved by accumulating a 
predetermined number of credit hours in a set framework of college 
courses which are then evaluated by the certifying agency. While 
somewhat effective at the pre -service level, this procedure has limit- 
ations for certifying instructional technologists desiring to attain higher 
level certification or those desiring to update or upgrade their compe- 
tencies. Additionally, certification often has been granted by a measure 
of length of time in sorvice as an indication of competency. 

Recognizing that there are individual differences in experiences, 
ability, and career goals, we believe that there is a need for alternate 
routes by which the individual may achieve certification. It is antici- 
pated that an individual could reach a given level of competency required 
for certification by (1) on the job training, (2) personal reading and 
study, (3) previous educational or industrial experience, or (4) college 
sponsored workshops, seminars and courses, and other routes. 

It is realistic to assume that higher education programs will zcntinue 
to assume a heavy responsibility for providing educational experiences 
that will result in the competency profile necessary for certification. 
Higher education, however , must be re sponsive to the needs in the iield 
by providing flexible programs for the training of the instructional tech- 
nologist. Such flexibility can be provided by breaking from the tradi- 
tional course structure and introducing mini-courses, mediated corres- 
pondence courses, special purpose workshops and seminars, indepen- 
dent study courses, and other variations. 

To achieve this sort of flexibility, procedures need to be established 
for monitoring all training programs. It must also be recognized that 
the competencies for a given level of certification need not be attained 
through any single program (e. g. , graduate school). The contribution 
other experiences (e.g. , on-^he-job training and personal study), make 
to an individual's profile should be considered in the certification process. 

Whatever the route to certification, attention should be given to thn 
training areas of competencies as described in the Domain of Instructional 
Technology. The DoIT includes competencies in the following functions: 
Organization management, personnel management, research-theory, 
design, production, evaluation, support/ supply, utilization, and utili- 
zation/dissemination. 

^Borp.otasMty, Freda or al. "Act I of JIMS, " Audiovisua] In struction, May, 1970, pp. 2S-30. 
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The individual seeking a given level of certification would be able 
to show attainment of a prescribed performance profile on the DoIT. 
(Figure 6 illustrates an example of levels of competency in one area 
of the DoIT. ) The individual's profile as shown in Figure 6 thus, is a 
visible indication of competencies in any of the nine areas. 
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Fig. 6 



The continued effectiveness of the training procedures, regardless 
of mode, requires continuous monitoring and performance feedback 
indicatiim the relevancy of the training procedure for reaching the 
desired level of competency. The certifying agency, thus, is held 
accountable for ensuring that training procedures are relevant to com- 
petencies and accountable to the education profession. 



VI, Summary 



When we examined the concept of certification in terms of account- 
ability we were forced to deal with the question: "What constitutes ade- 
quate performance for the type of position being certified?" As we 
explored this question we came to the conclusion that the basis of certi- 
fication must bo ehanj.'^d from acceptance of courses, credits, and 
degrees to the actv ' n-:onstration by tht- applicant of the competencies 
required by the t * . .: ' crtification desired. This shift regarding the 
basis of certification is possible because a precise set of terms is 
employed within a theoretical construct (DoIT) encompassing all facets 
of instructional technology. 

Further examination of thi^ topic revealed the need to: 1) consider 
multiple levels and emphasc^ for certification, 2) define some of the 
characteristics which the procedures for certification should reflect, 
and 3) explore various alternatives by which an individual can acquire 
the competencies required for the type of certification he seeks. 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP 6: 

THE EFFEv.TS OF ACCOUNTABILITY ON CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 




In an effort to come to grips 
with the effects of accountability 
on curriculum development and 
instructional design, the following 
discussion questions were formu- 
lated: 

A. Will accountability force 
instruction to focus on the 
learner ? 

B. Will accountability enrich the 
curriculum? 
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C. Will accountability encourage experimentation and thus serve as 
a change agent ? 

D. Will accountability make instruction visible and open to inspection? 

E. Will accountability insist on a shared determination of educational 
goals and standards? 

F. Will accountability alter responsibilities within the educational 
hierarchy ? 

As a result of these discussions, the main body of this report has 
been structured around three main areas: 

A. How accountability focuses on the learner 

B. How accountability promotes visibility, innovation, and enrich- 
ment of the curriculum 

C. How accountability will alter the determination of educational 
goals and responsibilities 

II. Definition of Terms 

A. Educational practitioner - Defined more broadly than Instructional 
practitioner, the term may include nurses, guidance counselors, 
psychometr ists. 

B. Instructional practitioner - Person or agency responsible for an 
instructional interface with the learner. 

C. Interface - Point of contact between tv/o entities. 

D. Formative Feedback - Is that information on tlie effectiveness of 
an instructional component recovered from field trial prior to 
final publication and upon which revisions are based. 

E. Summative Feedback - Is the measure of achievement of objectives 
of an instructional component or systeni based on a valid evaluation 
design. 

III. The Accountability Concept Will Force Instruction To Focus On The 
Learner 

Central to the accountability concept is the need which it creates 
for the measurement of perlormance. The measure of performance 
of any component within the educational scheme is significant only to 
the extent that it is related to the demonstrated behavior modification 
of the learner. 

In order for a meaningful measurement to be made of behavior 
change, the direction, rate and amplitude of that change needs to be 
stated in some objective fashion. To illustrate, consider the learning 
process in terms of the individual learner. Think of the individual 
learner as an entity whose articulation in the environment, and ability 
to appraise reality is dependent upon the relative efficiency of his 
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interface mechanisms. We commonly refer to these mechanisms as 
receptors. These are the input valves through which instruction, along 
with all experiential phenomena, is gated. The learner, consciously 
or unconsciously, does the gating. The success of any instructional 
method will depend upon the manner in which this gating process is 
manipulated. Performance evaluation of an instructional system is 
meaningful only when measured in reference to the specific gating 
characteristic of a particular learner. These gating characteristics 
must be analyzed and evaluated individually and in varying combinations 
in terms of: 

. . . accuity 
. . .sensitivity 
. . .modality preference 
. . . range 
. . . independence 
.interdependence 

Initially, the input-output function, stated as a formula used to 
supply an index of performance evaluation, will depend on this assess- 
ment of the learner's receptive capabilities. This index should classify, 
not in group norm terms but in individual criterion reference terms, 
the best way to instruct that individual learner. 

The underlying belief here is that behavior modification can be 
realized on the part of any learner if we study the individual learner, 
and allow that system '^o display (in terms of measurable response) 
what its best gating conditions are. 

As the study of the learner goes beyona the gating phase, we must 
begin to study the processing mechanism. We can never as educators 
expect to deal with the learner as a "clean slate. " At that point in the 
maturational process when we are first confronted with a formal instruc- 
tional task, we are faced with an already highly complex personality. At 
this point the learner is displaying symptoms of an already fixed proces- 
sing structure. This condition should challenge the media professional. 
The influences he can bring to instructional practices are great. Creative 
use of media can serve to reorient the learner and allow for the expan- 
sion of the learner's options. (The best way to avoid the impasse that 
a restricted learning style presents. ) 

The media professional should work to define the constituent ele- 
ments of a medium in order to develop a strategy that will most effec- 
tively and economically achieve stated objectives (instructional, enter- 
tainment, etc. ) 

The media or medium must be classified for use in terms of how 
it will interface with, and the impact it will have on the learner, relative 
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to the specified objectives of behavior modification. Some of the factors 
requiring study are presented here: 

1. Sensory orientation in terms of human receptors. {Sight, hearing, smell, taste or touch) 

2. Sensory oritentation in terms of the stimuli. {Light, sound, odor, flavor, feel) 
?>. Learning modality orientation (cognitive, affective, psychomotor) 

4. Affects in terms ol space, time, and motion. 
D.>-^jTechnological limitations. 
tS. • Taxonomy. 



Media and its measurable effect in the organizational processes of 
the learner is a virgin area of study. We must experiment with i;he 
media to learn at what functional levels, from the ^communication of 
knowledge to the demonstration of evaluative pre ses, it can operate. 
This line of inquiry suggests that a model of the learning process might 
help to define the operant levels of media interface. 

It is hoped that these thoughts, compiled within the constraints of 
available time, will stimulate the media professional to investigate, 
in depth, the facility that exists within the expanding technology to 
contribute to the learner's performance with measurable results. 

IV. Accountability Will Enrich the Curriculum and Increase Experi- 
mentation and Innovation 

A. Visibility of Instructional Practice 

Accountability must be in reference to the learner and what 
he learns or does not learn. All instructional resources are 
deployed to maximize the learner's opportunity to ach'eve instruc- 
tional obiectives. The instructional system that result.s serves 
the curriculum planning group responsible for establishing curric- 
ular and instructional goals. The curriculum planning groiip is 
responsible for the measurement of the performance of each 
component. The system is evaluated on the basis of achievement 
or non-achie^ ement of assigned tasks. 

Evaluation is no longer the sole property of the individual in 
charge of instruction, but an independent audit which involves all 
components of the system. Traditionally we have relied upon the 
person interfacing directly with the students for evaluation of his 
own efforts. This has generally resulted in "boiler room" evalua- 
tion with no reliable evidence to confirm results. Even when some 
evidence was apparent, unfavorable evaluation tended to be explained 
away by a number of nebulous factors. When evaluation is estab- 
lished as an independent audit, we will be able to gather much more 
reliable data and the operation of each component becomes visible 
to the appropriate monitoring agencies. 
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Historically, the media profession has made significant contri- 
butions to the roots of accountability. Since technology makes 
instruction visible by recording in some manner, content and method, 
instruction is then accessible to evaluation. The m.;dia profession 
pioneered in the "t rial - revis ion, trial - rc vision" method of develop- 
ment of instructional materials. For example, as educational tele- 
vision developed, team evaluation of instructional effectiveness was 
conducted independently c ihe instructional team who created the 
programs. P'eedback from this evaluation resulted in revision of 
methods and content used by the instructional team. The same 
process was integral to the development of language laboratories, 
programmed instruction, the audio -tutor ial method, and the "system- 
approach, " Accountability is an integral part of all these instruc- 
tional designs because their effectiveness is dependent upon indepen- 
dent evaluation and cause and effect relationships can be identified. 

One of the key elements of accountability demands change in 
the basic concept of instruction from teacher centered independence 
to a more systemized approach. The media professional and in 
particular, the Instructional Designer, is provided an unique oppor- 
tunity to play a major role in this change. The Summary Report 
of the 1970 Okoboji Conference, Committee VI states, "The Edu- 
cational Communiv ntions Technologist must be a leader of the 
change process . jr curriculum redesign, identifying the intrinsic 
need for media in the ir r^rovement of instruction. " 

Just as it is normal for an instructional practitione. > resist 
change when there is little motivation to chnnge, it is also normal 
for an instructional practitioner to experiment with new techniques 
to solve instructional problems when ni iteci to do so. The 
involvement of the instructional practitioner as nart of a team 
effort to develop learning goals and performanee objectives will 
provide a positive motivation to emplc new st ategies of learning. 

Accountal lity will providt^ an opp rtunitv to use different 
learning strategies with different students at different times. This 
new emphasis will provide a powerful opportunity to the media 
oriented instructional practitioner to uS' : ate of the art technology 
to help students attain their learning goals. 

Reliance on tradition is a strong factor in determining curric- 
ulum content, teaching experience, staffing, materials and physical 
facilities. It is a strong force in holding the status -quo of educa- 
tion. Accountahility, if properly applied, will demand an absolute 
break from this reliance on tradition which discourages innovation, 
experimentation and expansion of curricula. 
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B. Isarichment of the Curriculun^ 

The concept of accountability in the learning process wil^ 
require a more effective application and utilization of the avail- 
£ible resources. It will require a rigorous ordering of pri.oriti<«5 
based on evaluative data. The curriculum will become more 
responsive to the established goals and objectives with th^^ elim- 
ination of the marginal and the unnecessary. This may result in 
the elimination of some traditionally accepted programs and teach- 
ing procedures. Programs based on need will be brought into 
focus. 

All of the new Learning strategies that are brougiit into plav 
because of the general acceptance of the principle of accour: 'lability 
in education v/il.l not result in an improved curriculum. The liter- 
ature to date reveals that in some instances the opp05ite is tru-^. 
However, iho feedback process that ?s a part of evaluation a u.i 
learning system concept will provide a procedure for the a>%aiyj3is 
and cc: erection of these aef iciencie 

An individualized accountable curriculum will demand more, 
not less, materials, techniques, and experiences if we expect to 
otj iectively deal with individuals. Opportunities must be maxi- 
mized. 

C. Innovation and Experimentation 

The crcditability of educational experimentation a ^d innovation 
has been challenged at the local, state, and national level. In the 
opinion of the committee, accountability will not be stifled^ but will in 
fact encourage innovation, because accountability will provide visi- 
bility and publicity. K the experimencal program is successful it 
will be more readily continued, expanded, and implemented. Account- 
ability will encourage the development of innovative proposals, pro- 
jects,, and programs that incorporate evaluative features. For it is 
on the basis of the probability of improved performance that the sub- 
mitted project will be funded. 

Accountability Must Insist on Shared Determination of Educational 
Goals and Standards and Vv^ill Alter Responsibilities within the Edu - 
cational Hierarchy 

In an article in Nation's Schools , ''Th- 'Systems' in 'School Systems, 
Brian Fitch, BRL's director of the performance contract in Gary, Indi- 
ana, states that "performance contracts provide' the opportunity for sys- 
tems developers to negotiate with school people. " As a technological 
concept, the systems approach means that comprehensive decisions are 
made earlier in a process by a more varied group of specialists than we 
in education are traditionally used to. One manifestation of this is that 
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inst riu; tion a! . Ire i:u .^ns ' :ome ppil of iVe d e^sion makiiig process of 
the systeni planninc l rather than, <Arf lb J/aditional in education, 

virtually the srU* refbponsibility of the indivi^'\;al assigned students. The 
capability or education to employ a systeir- - : oproach to instruction 
derives f^"om tlie developmcMit of techno r ^^,los of instruction that can 
take over specifit'd inst ru( tional tasks with great reliability„ This 
means that oi:r traditional posture of dire' Hng all our efforts to optim- 
izing the efforts of the person in direct interface wil' '.le student changes 
££[lii^ilEL^^^^liY ^'^^ regarding that persoi * of tne media of instruc< 

tion a\'ailable lor deployment. (We are dif^ here a conceptual 

framework thai forms the basis of a mana^ .ystem. Group 6 is 

well a^varc of the special requirements of tiu .unan relations elements 
invoivvd, but we want to set the proper perspective from which the 
activities of all cn.-.n .-jnts must be viewed. ) 
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in a svster^is approach, where decision making is more far reaching, 
t>,v^ discr-'te steps above are absorbed into a vertical arrangement and 
decisions are carried out by the various components in a parallel rather 
I'ncin linear sequence and accountability for each is retained by the sys~ 
I ^ • n^. s p 1 a n n i ng g r cup ; 
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Curriculum 
Designers 

Instruction"^' 
Developers 

Inst, Product 
Designers 

Content 
Specialists 

Evaluators 
Students 



Teachers 

Media 
Producers 

Industry 

Counselors 

Students 

Psychometrists 
Para — 

Professionals 



t 



Formative Feedback 



Summative Feedback 



Learner 



The loft-hand box represents curriculum manaecment and the 
middle box instructional managemt^nt. Attention is directed to the 
arrows between instructional m^anagement and the learner. This is 
intended to show that students may be as signed to the efforts of edu- 
cational pv:: titioners or they may be free to choose among the options 
avail-iule (or combination). Con, eptually, assignment of students to 
appropriate components is made by the curriculum planning group, 
rather than the teacher. The teacher now acts as the gatekeeper. A 
characteristic of this shared responsibility concept that should anpeal 
to teachers u^^ thnt the individual teacher can be held accountault only 
for that portion of .he instructional task assigned to him. The trade- 
off, however, ' that the teacher can no longer unilate .^'ally decide 
whether or nc 'le learner will intr-rface with another component. 

There are a number of programs now in operation or in the for- 
mative stages that are, in varying degrees, examples of the curricuhim 
and instructional management configuration developed here. IPI, the 
open university in England, New York's off -campus degree pro^'ram, 
porforiT^ance contracts, the CLEP program are all embryonic ex. niples 
of accountability in a systems approach. 

Obviously, the above conceptualization changes the relationships 
between groups within a school district, for example, administrators, 
particularly, do not understand th- changed nature of their participation 
in both decision making and super 'sion of th instructional management 
process. Tht^y tend to retain tht- - tradition: view that instruction is 
the territory of the teacher. In a e ry real -nse, one way of looking at 
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th. Ciary t»xpr ionce is that administrators turned over to a company, 
administrative res[)Ons ibilitie s they were reluctant, or unable, to 
exercise. 

The change in the !('nch(.'r's role will come about by altering the 
conditions of inst 'uctional management. One of the vit ^ tasks of edu~ 
cational engineering is to devi.se instructional management configura- 
tions that permit commitments made at the curriculum planning level 
to be carried out by components assigned to tasks without interference. 
Television ran into troub] ^ because it obviously invaded the eachers' 
territory and the teacher, understandably, resented both the challenge 
to authority and the status reduction to proctor. Individ 'alized instruc- 
tion programs more effectively handle this problem by not challenging 
the teacher's image directly and, usually, by not confining instruc- 
tional activities to the territory of the teacher. 

The field of instructional technology has three main functions in 
this system: 

1. Curriculum technology and instr cional design. (Th firyt 
is the application of technological principles to curricular 
analysis and the second is the application of broad instruc- 
tional analysis techniques, ) 

Z. Instructional product design. This emerges from th- ab:>ve 
and is based on behaviorally sound principles. (Not the same 
as media production. ) 

3. Media pr^rvices - -the traditional role. 

An urgent need of the field is lO establish authoruv jv. r 
1 and Z. Item 1 will very probably be realized. Unle:. ? the; 
profession acts soon, item 2 is less likely to e realized. 

*The sociolos^y of instruc tional relationships is One of the most iintler-rcsearcl d, but mc^t 
important, topics in ecii;.;Uion. A f.iscinatini; re.irvi v rnirrnr example app ired in .in 
articl..' on the open iini .ersity in the lanuary 1970 issiu- cf the British Journal A Educ^l 'onal 
Te. an ology . Because the open university is predicated on instructional technol -^^;y, thj 
^*acher a traditional functionary do' t exist. Much of his "! : M-of-wax" has bee- i 
assigned to v.^rioir; 5;pec ial ists nnd his responsibility is subject mntter ntent However, 
the sic;nificap ^! this L-scapc-s the :n'thor v/ho insist.^ on projt'Ctiii.; iUL.; a new Sut ot dynar.ii>:s, 
:i vestis^e o! liie i ; 
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TWELFTH GENEI^L SESSION 



Friday, August Z7, 1971 
o: 1 a. m. 

Presiding: Charlie Koberts 

I. Harold Hill moved that the report submitted by Group 5B be rc con- 
sidered by the conference. Seconded by Jack Blake. Discussion 
followed. 

XL Fred Williams asked that an af^" native vote be considered as a 
group approval for Group 5B to edit page 12 of their report. The 
chair so ruled. The motion carried. 

III. Fred Williams made a motion that; the confcence endorse publication 
of a sumr ary report of it= activities. Seconded by Hans Moll. The 
motion carried. 

IV. Hans Moll moved that the report of Group 3 be published first in the 
report since it dealt with the philosophical approach to accountability. 
The motion was secondeu by Dan Isaacs. James Wallington moved to 
amend the motion to read that "the editors be given discretion as to 
the order of the reports and their numbering. " The amendment was 
approved and the motion carried. 

V\ Eugene E. Lewis moved that the conference accept and print the con- 
cerns of the delegrites as a part of the Summar/ Report, It was 
seconded by Ed Andt^rson. The motion carried, 

VI. James Wallington presented the Resolutions to the conference for 
acceptance. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE RI-PORT 

Resolved^ That Lee and Lida Cocnran be commended and warmly thanked 
for th^^lr work in making rhe conference the success it is. Their 
personal and prof ess"'onal cor "ributions are the key to the s irit of 
Okoboj i. 

Resolved^ That warr; appreciation also be extended to the offic staff 
and the Iowa Committte without whom there could be no Okoboji. 

Resolved^ That our thanks also be extended t--^ Phil Carlock and C:-arlie 
Roberts, Co-Cb.airmen ; to Harold Hill, Chairman of Rest; and to Ri. "lard 
Hubbaid, Parliamentarian for their unstinting efforts toward the 
smooth and successful operation of the conference. 

o 
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(R '^solutions Committee Uc»port c ontinvied ) 



Resolved^ Thac we, the Okoboji Conference delegates reconunend to 
AECT that AECT and/or its Teleconmiunications Division take action — 
beyond its miction in PublicCable — to insure that educational interests 
be protectO'.! regarding access to channels on present and future public 
cable television systems, 

WhereuC'^ The Lake Okoboji Conference is a g:ithering of delegates 
charged with considering major concerns; 

Whereas^ This Seventeenth Lake Okoboji Conference has agreed upon the 
need for more involvement and ej<change of ideas ; 

k^ieveas^ AECT is the professional organization representing the dele - 
gates and having the responsibility to disseminate information which 
affects that profession; now, therefore, be ' 

Resolved^ Thj.t the issues and positions stated by the Lake Okoboji 
Conference cominittees be edited, published » and disseminated in a 
meaningful format to the AECT membership. 

U^iereas^ The delegates to tl. . Seventeenth Lake Okoboji Conference 
are representative of the tructicnal Technology ' eadership and; 

(v^eivaSj There is a need foi. greater input from practicing Instruc- 
tional Technologists into determining peer competency; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That AECT continue its efforts Coward the certification 

Instructional Tuuiinologists and that smcl'. certification be based 
. iOn competencies. 

JOriTTTEE MEMBERS: 

j-i:.:es '^/allington. Chairman 

One meniber from each of the discussion groups 

■k -fr i< ;V 

(TweU'th General Sesskai continued) 

VII. It was moved by Thomas Harries and seconded by Adrian Tcvif that 
the resolutions be accepted. The motion carrir>d. 

i\inds provided by iwr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Tu])bs in m-rn- 
orial to Robert W. Locke, 
McGrav Hill, and by an 
anonyrr.o^i donor were pre- 
senteri "oy i-^.iil Carlock 1e 
six ^rriduatc* students attend- 
i n LZ 1 i • ' c o nf e r e n c e to assist 
in co\ rring their expenses. 
The recipients of the scholar- 
ships werr^: Barry Rratton, 

Thomas Hri r r ie s , Wi H ia ni 
\ L' ' •/ , D i rd V I \ o s o a k e , D a e i c i 
SpiUers, ad John Wilson. 




(Twelfth Gonoral Session continued) 

IX. Mr. Cochran announced that a certificate of honor from the Okoboji 
Conference would h^ ^ivcn to John H. lledj.M Iowa City, for sixteen 
years of devoted service to this meeting. 

X. '['he internatiDnal chilegates and tht^ delt^u.ite from Puert^^ Rico 
summarized their imi^rt^ssions of the "Okoboji Experience" as follows: 

ARVID VADA, NORWAY: "Before I leave Okoboji and this country 
this evening, I wish to thank you for the information you have 
given to me about accountability and for the information about 
your audiovisual centers. Norway is a developing country in 
this area. I hope that I will be able to help in this develop- 
ment. I am convinced that it is the only way to individualized 
instruction. " 

LUIS BERRIOS, PUERTO RICO: ''I sh jld like to thank these people 
for giving me this opportunity to attend this conference. The 
Okoboji experience is one I will never forget in my life." 

HO LIEN BIEN, SOUTH VIETNAM: "I will stay in this country for 
some time but I wish to thank you '^^-^ giving me this wonderful 
opportunity. I hope I will never forget it. When I left this 
country five year*^ ago, the discus-^.ions were entirely different 
from those being "r.^ld today." 

XI. C lion was given ^o the Iowa Committee for the s. ooLb. operation of 
the confer '-nee. 

XII. (.harlic Ivoberts expresse d appreciation for boint; elected co-chairman. 

■'This is the greatest experience of n.y r u ;ia career. Hope to see you 
all in Minneapolis. " 

'\\U. I.r .ne Lake, as Editor-in-chief of the Blabbermouth, expressed 
a ;;preciati to hr- !■ mary assistar:ts. 

XiV. bobert Heinici , President of AEC:T, in behalf of its Board of Directors 
presented a plaque to Lee \Vb iiran in recof^iiition of his contribu- 

tion to leadt.Tsbip development bi American <;bucation. (Sro "r^:<r 
p^ge. ) 
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Association for Educational Communications & Technology 

\2.0) Sixtoonth Strofit, N,W , W.istuDcjIon, L) C ?003G • (?0?) 033-41H0 



Mi . I.i'.' C.u-lir.in 
V' ^■•] ivy i :Mirl 
I .t Cirv. li>w.i 'i .'.'.".() 

He, II l.f*-: 

Vout ( Piu r ihiit iuii.; {.> ;\r;ii'; ii F.iii..i; II .ir,- ,M >nu ii in.i.'.iiluiiif uhl 

^liviTsirv rfi.ii it i .! i f t I cu 1 1 t.> l! t .inv st ;itc:iu'nt nt" r im-o^-.u 1 1 I n.i 

.in.i ..piM I'V l.<t i.>i) lit this m;),! I : iip.i, , . (iiif Hn.il-ii n' [)Iii-rtiM-^i h.ls 

I'iKo! ll;.it Mi. h a st.nfmi-nl he lu.icic )i; this r.iltuT pi-nnii lu-ii t iti'lc^ 

• lllli I .Un ll^'UiTCli tr ))f .ISMOC i.lK'd with t hf lHt'iSH,x-, 

\\n\r i-tMU r i fmt 1 Ills mij-'.ht hcst suniiu'tt 1 rt'd .'is t hi^ ] i>.ui i«r sli I ;> <>i 
Ii iiliTshi;'. i'liis I'lMsivi ':i,>,i : ah ! f con t r 1 Ini L I un nii)-,lil lu' 

tiiith.'; :vMpsii ! .iii-a hv i h.> wiT.i Oknho ] I ; for um'cr voui InsplroJ 
U'.hifi p {[]>• worJ Ok,'h(,]! h.v; hn-ii c.Iv.'n a •i..'W nuMii i in: t lu ou)'.li"iit 
ttu- ..iTld .)!' I'llticat < CM1 . 

Vi.'"r cniu r ! hii I i iMis !i,ivr in.iiic a il i f I'rriMu- 1- in this wi r Ki and thcv 
li ivt.- bfi'n a hi' 1 Iw.'i hiT for uur pro tr s-; 1 on . Vour [)lac.' in ilifs 
prof ion . In th.- historv of Am-rlian IMuca t ( on , aii.l In tlio ho.irt.-; 
ol vpuii 1.-0 11 iMi;iit>s is la'.'uro. 

/. ' ' ' ' 

KoImT'. ilfini.fi 
i'r. i.lont 



Publishors ol Audrov;- rislruction anfj A'.' Comaiunicrtion Rnviow 
National Convf';-.:. . NVnnoapolis, A:.,rtl 16-21. 1972 




Cochran receivin? plaqiu* from 
^siclunt Hcinicii. AHCT 
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♦Ifth CitMUM'al Session coriliinu'd) 



cotilf riMUT suitiniary -as j)ri* srnted l,)y John Vt^r^is. 

C.:ON F V: R E N C : E S U M M A K Y 
by John Ve rt: is 

Lake Okoboji is a sparkling 
sap; iirt* in an emerald setting. Its 
erystal waters reflect :he Iuk-s of 
Iowa's wide skies, now pastel blue, 
now cumulus white, now nimbus 
gray. Circling this deep water gem 
are stands of magnificent red maple 
and horse chestnut, sw^^et buckeye 
and speckled alder, yellow birch 
and wliite oak. Birds by the thou- 
sands nest in le;^ .y branches and 
along Okoboji's snores. Starling 
and catbird, bobolink and yellow 
billed cuckoo, red heach^d wood- 
p^'cker and blac". rappCv. <..hicl<a dec. 
I' iowers abound everywhere. Cana^^-^ 
tliistle and black eyed susan, dande 
lion and daisy, golden rod and purple 
Sinnmari/ur Vet. s ast'.:r. Even th.- grasses I'Mid color 

id U?xture to the iriylic sc ting. 
Sedt^e and side oats, timothy and Kentucky Idiu- iM'ass. F' tslu s of color 
and f] ting shadows amon:; tree trunks, through grass roots and in 
v/ater-v rlc^Hhs, reveal mammal, insect and fish in untold nun^bers. It 
i,s no ac( i<.irni that these lifi' forn^is have managed to co-exist through 
cons )f time. Tlu' ecological key to thcif survi\':il as species is naturr^'s 
tyoo of accenintability. Each life form, no matte i" how minute, no mailer 
how sceTningly ins i g n j f ic a :il is part of all other life fprms and therefore 
is accountabli*, with varying- degr^.r,.- to its complete environment. Man, 
th(^ iiighest lit'e form this planet has e\'er prorlucerl to survive as a specierr 
amonu speci'"^. miusi also l)c accountable to his t-nviro:. c ni, whet' '., r it 
])e st)c'al or r-itural. 

i:. vic- -n Ihc example of eci.jlcgical accounial^il ;t y that beautiful 
Ok. l-'Oii , .iv)rds, it was altogether fitting that the topic of the 17th 
Okoboii Leader slu]j Cionference was ''Accountability and th. Media Pro- 
fessional. Th- iieme was cvei\ more appropriate than is apparent at 
first elai^.ce because li]<e grass i.- to flower is to bird is to U'ce :s t:- 
insect is to fish, th(; media professional, speeialif in the design < nd 
tr" ission of inform.aiDn is it the heart of the instructional process 

r.'fore is ac.ountr.ble ir some degree to all educational disci- 
pi and in their lurn ail edu'cvational disciplines to varying exf-. :if; 
siiould be accou.ii e. l:.lc to hin u 




nference Summary continued) 



Dr. David Darland set. t:he tone ol' the conference with his keynote 
address. By example and persuasive rhetoric, he established the need 
to examine the aspects of accountability. Particularly significant were 
liis comments concerning the windstorm of cliange that society, and 
h(»nce education, are currently experiencing. He iiade it evident that 
we as educators should leave no stones unturned in our search for bet- 
ter educational procedures. 

Despite Dr. Darland's dire warnings, when in the placid Lake 
Okoboji setting, it Vv-as difficult to imagine that there are such problems 
as wars, pollution, overpopulation, technological dehumanization and 
the ^shattering effects of "future shock. " 

When we began to implement the conference theme under the able 
guidance of Co- Chairmen Carlock and Roberts, any poUyanna ideas 
about the media professional's position in education's future were 
soon disjjelled. The more \\c discussed our relations to the account- 
ability concept, lIic mere we wistfully appreciated Okoboji's calm. 

The raage of media accountability's application to the total edu- 
cational process was reflected by the sub- iivisions we chose to make 
of the theme. Seven work committees *:^i.udled and reported on accouni 
ability from its philosophy, through its application to curriculum and 
instruction, it ^elevancc to humane education the media hie rar chy 
it imposed, and its effect on professi il standards. In the course 
of their efforts to come to grips with their topics the committees 
defined and redefined key ternris until they were acceptable to most of 
us , 

Then, through the remainder of the conference, the committees 
hannnered together the sev^en content chapters for the final report. 
Although hammered may not be the best word to describe committee 
selection and assembly techniques, it suggests the rough and ready 
methods that had to be e.nployed in order tu develop a respectable 
report in a iimit- d time by Okoboji's vmstructure d process. Despite 
its important position many of us realized that the final report was 
not meant to be he prime purpose of the conference. The report w.is 
merely the m. :is for i^_volvi;^ ie legates in a series of dial -^gues with 
an aim towar ncou raging the emergence of leadership char act instirs. 
In br^ef, the process of producing a report should be far more valuable 
than the final product. 

iMorc '^lan ap.y other similar conference, Okoboji has applied the 
principles of acc ovmtability to its operation in ta-i^^ible, practical ways. 
For 17 vears it has be^n uniquely accountable to the media profession. 
Almorf no one who is c. media leader today has not been ^hroui:h the 
Okoboj' process. Participation is, and always has been, a mark of 
dis tinct lun. 
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(Conference Summary continued) 

Iwidence for Okoboji's popularity is not hard to find. Examples 
this year abound. Topping the list was th^^ excellent organization that 
made over- thing possible. The Iowa group from Lee, Lida Cochran 
and Bill lesby through to the kitchen staff did their liomework 
extreme well. The food was good, the library working, and sleeping 
quarters adequate, and the rec hall by Lake Okoboji tremendous. 
Furthermore, just who managed to convince the weatherman to v. rap 
the conference in cool, p'teasanL sunshine from Tuesday to Friday, 
will always rcn^ain a mystery. 

Most i->^poriantly, all of us appeared to truly enjoy each other's 
company. Whether we worked or played, we usually did it with a mini- 
mum of friction. Even our disagreements w-^re endured without rancor. 
Each of us had a job to do and did it. Each of us felt he was accountable 
*o thr rest of the conferenc 

And now that the Okoboji happening is over and we are about to leave 
til • shores of our sparkline sapphire in its emerald setting, let's return 
to our offices, classrooms, laboratories, and shops and apply this week's 
Okoboji experience to the task of making us and those "/e influence better 
educators. And like the flora and fauna in and around the lake, let's 
apply the positive aspects of accountability where they'll do the most good 
to help us continue to survive as professional species. 



XVI, Harold Flill returned the badge of the Chairman of Rest and Nitpicking 
to the chairman, Philip Carlock. 

XVII. Roger Kueter announced that the 1 97Z them- for ^-e Okoboji Conferen 
wopld be ''Leadership Development tor the Media Profession, " He 
encouraged delegates lo contact the Planning Committee with idea: or 
suggestions. The 18th Okoboji Co:iference will be held August 13-18, 
1 972, 




XVIII. Philip Carlock exprecst ; 

his apprer: • : a: being 
elected c o - ; ^a i r man. The 
conference cave] v/, . /e turned 
to Williani Oglesby. 




C.J r lock, Roborls. Oc^lvshy 



(Twt.'U*l:li General .n'ssion continued) 



XVIII. VVillhun I.^. Oi^lesby closed tlie 1 7t:li Okoboji Conference: 

"On belialf of Llie 1 ' Committee, I acccjpt the return of t lie 
g^lvel, and all other official j^a raphenal.ia , and pi uiise its safe- 
keeping until (lie next meeting; of tlie Council of Okobojians. 

Some came to this council witli the markings of previous 
encounters. . .many came unscathed and £inxious to test their 
courage. Many brothers can now claim with honor their first 
featlicrs. . .while others will be addii to an already full head- 
d!*<^ss. Somi were moved in the heat •! difference to don the 
warpaint. . . but many ch^^se to debate ith the pipes of ])eace. 

All ; been strengthened through the wisdom of our 

sachems and chiefs. . . aU have been muvrd by the valiant thrusts 
of the braves. . . all have shared in the fellowsliip of concern. . . ajl 
liave dared to s^ ds, and to search, anr^ ^) give of themselves! 

As thr enibers of our Council fire flicker with their final 
glow, we would invoke ihe Cireat Spirit to f;tn with a restless 
wind, the sparks: of profess. >nal passion that liave been kindled 
in the h.-i-'ts and minds of thcsr^ Okoboji ins. . . Enflami' thtMii with 
a. unquenchable desirt^ f.>r dedicated ^-^ice to their fi?llow-men. 
Flndow them with the i!isight to dis er : Uth, with thr commitrn-Mil 
to act, and \^'it:h the htmu'litv In hv. h ,ii<t!i. 

We wish you Ciodspeed for a s :fe return and for a rewarding, 
c hall e ng i n g y i • a r h e a d . " 

XIX. 1 iu- 17th Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Conference 
adjourner' at 10:05 a.m. , ^riday, August 27, 197 1. 



APPF.NDIX 



Thr sc we ri' t mncr rn;; sul:>mittefl hy ihv dt^ 1 cgat s to Iho 1971 Okoboji 
(^onf r<MU'<' . 'I'lu'v wrr'i" cli st. r i hi.it (mI at tin* opening of tlu- conferenct^ 
and worr usimI l)y [he Planninu ("onnnit t n • nrior to tlu* confcrcMicc to 
\\c\p formulaN' i lu' ciistussion sul)J(.'cts. 



ACCOUN'I/ABILIT Y AN'lj i'llK Mh:niA PRO P'ESSIONAL 



1 • kVl?^ J:^-ML\?JP.^ 

A. Wliat niter i;i will hi' u.'.ihI for i- vaiuatiru; tfio pcrloniiaiice ol tin' mrdia pvotossional wv"! inj?, 
uruler an at c ountahility s>'!;ti'ni. Winc h ^;oal*; are to bi* iwaki.notl, In wliat forni ? 

B. 1 Fov, do you maKi' \hr mrdia protcf,;,ionaI .KU-oiiritable for tho pertormati*. e ot" stiuleiiU, 
'vorKinc; iincior a pro., »ni ot inti'viiliialize'-l itv^tnu t ion, wlicro ample opportunity is proviilod 
so that stiultMits U:.ivv it tlu ir own paci' ;ui(l in ; li thr nunlia profossionnl participation 
is of great inipc ' U mean that he ami i\\ ira> her will bo >. ouiitablo for each 
iruliviflnal !^tTi'<r :' 

C Win r.\r.: <ti"Ssional, a5 an innovator. ^'H'I hincforiHl by tli<.» pressure resultinj;; from his 

evjluatii^r ■ »• '•f^'inrability syr^tem ? 

I). How will th .liiity of the medij professional lu'Ip towards the improvement of the 

pr'rf TiTias.. the accountable teacher and the student? 

- ■ WAYNE O. hi- H K \' 

A. Is th .ur • . iu> v l th.' media professional .uch that his performance can be evaluati'i! ' 

B. What ' ' • tr into ^he overall hmction of a meiiia pri'iessional ^ 

C. Withi' present sv^item cm acc on ntabil ity he ileterniined by person? (Ii»m- than the i]. dia 
proft ■ >nal hiu^Std t 

D. Is it within the p .ver of the media professional to tietermine objc. lives relevant to learner- 
performance tor v.hich he will be held resf^onsible ^ 

E. \y> the modus opera ii of the medi.i proTcssional througIu;nit this country uniform i^noui;h to cc^i- 
struct v:ilid criteria lo^ acccnmtahility ? 

F. vVIu-n a complete system become": orientetl towaril accountability, what should be the mcLlia 
: rofessional's tunction toward tiie overall plan?' 

C, If schools are puhli. , '.vhat de;;ref' of .{ccciintability must i^e assui^ied by the 'j,eneral public, 
and who renders tfie evaluation? 

H, What arv m-- 'i.i rM'.-f-'SsiCTials bei.;..; he!d irs pons ible for, and by whoiTi'-' 
\ ] \CK_BI^\KE 

'*<"*" fori: lajbli s^. h/^oN ,ir.^ v. .r arl'ul and tjieMii.'ient in Lhe w.iy tiiev handle 
SI""''.- .1 ^ pro^r.i: ■ t.-^r r^nnoriCir-. and il isad\'anta:;ed pupils. , . Lari»,e sums of 
state : . i. 'cral n y are bri:,*; spent without evldonce tfiat if is doini; any 
COOil i:; chi :i learn to tall., write, read or fic'.nre .iri > I'mutic any 

better. . . " 

Recent eveut> in Calit'.'Tuia ijave hroi:'^*.ht: .ibout some very real concerns amon^:, California educators. 
The quotation abc ccmo;"> fron) tv/o opening; p<.ra7/i aplis of a major rM".v:s :;ti.,^ry describing; the results of 
a tw\ vear le»;LslatiVc cost-effectiveness study of ililornia's public ,.cho<;'»ls (S.an Dic'^o Union. Iiine 27, 

Tliat thU report has b--xji;ht about fnu'tr.ition , anr.er. iiisecuritv, di.*-'m - . and some seriou.s cjuestions 
about. :\s ;''CCurac\' .ir^.. objeclivitv is ■» n n< !e rs( ar. ■ r i- -it. Tlie real disanci • that'.-.lnle '.^vi.Iioui evL^ts 
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(continued) 

that learning gains among minority and disadvantaged students have been recorded, it is lost in the 
press reports. Equally detrimental is the fact that this news breaks at a time of diminishing financial 
resources. This may make it most difficult to effect valid and objective measures tovvard true 
accountability now and in the next few ycais. 

To the California media professional, it is a serious threat since the special aid programs for minority 
and disadvantaged pupils are heavily media oriented; every aspect of hardware ond software, book and 
non-book media support has been applied for the past five years. Now, when after five yeais we are 
beginning to show significant gains, a two-year study by economic analysts proclaims our efforts 
wasteful — a failure ! 

Add to this other events affecting education throughout our nation, and we as media professionals do 
have some concerns. Here are my concerns as I see them falling into three major areas of analysis: 

TerminolORv and Definition 

Educational goal^ are relatively simple to define in broad, general terms We imderstand the need for 
more specific statements, but the more specific we become the farther we remove ouiselves from public 
undeistanding. 

1. How do we command tiie more difficult skills to define instructional and behavioral objectives 
with more exacting specifications? 

2. In defining objectives, how shall we define such terms as instructional media, systems, and 
technology, in ways that are consistent with educational goals that are undeistood by the public? 

3. As objectives become more specific and definitions operant, how can these be stated in terms 
that will bring back public understanding and acceptance instead of adding to the growing public 
misunderstanding and rejection? 

Data Gathering, Processing and Evaluation 

Many educational administrator as well as many media professionals have doubts about cost-effectiveness, 
PPBS, cost-benefit-analysis, et al, and are skeptical of school systems that enter into accountability in 
any of its variations. Much of this doubt arises from a general lack of understanding of steps employed in 
data gathering, processing, and evaluation. 

1. Can media professionals become effective change agents in overcoming the general lack of under- 
standing with respect to the concrete operational steps involved in the implementation of account- 
ability procedures? 

2. Can we as media professionals be useful in the separation of uncontrrllable variables from truly 
relevant variables; teachers and students, curriculum and program objectives, instructional media 
and systems? 

3. How can we develop goal-oriented data gathering systems that will be useful in the measurement 
of costs? 

4. How can we develop processes to permit the evaluation of programs without becoming lost in 
teacher costs, equipment capabilities or the lack of capabilities, amortization of instructional 
media costs, and concern with the complexities of hardware-software? 

Application of Accountability to Education 

Programs are being declared wasteful failures and funds are being withdrawn because of haste when 
programs for minority and disadvantaged pupils, much less the evolution of techniques of accountability, 
really require five or six years to develop. 

1. How can we place a recognizable value upon the gains that disadvantaged pupils are actually 
making? Or do we continue to measure non-performance? 

2. How can we prevent poor planning, poor evaluation, and poor resxilts which in>.:vitably result 
from haste and serve only to confuse cost-effectiveness (economics) with educational achievement 
satisfaction? 

3. How can the media professional join forces with other educational administrator to bring about a 
clear undeistanding of what accountability is and how accountability can work for the benefit of 
the children and the schools which serve them? 
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V. BOEKELMAN 



What h the justification for our existence as professionals? We have been pouring billions $ S o 
education within the past decade, can we prove they have made a major contribution to learn ? 
I call myself a teacher, can I prove it? 

1. Accountable under what conditions? 

a. What teaching atmosphere and environment is provided? What is the administrative 
philosophy and what am I doing to support/change it? 

b. What are the community attitudes towards schools? To what extent is the public committed 
to support the instructional programs. What is the organizational r xucture and class/group 
size ? 

2. Accountable by whom, and to whom? 

a. What PR programs do we Iiave? Do we keep tiie paying public informed about school 
learning activities? 

b. How do we best serve the learner? What are student reactions? How well do we know the 
learner? What are teacher attitudes? 

c. How are we certified as professionals. . . educational background, and teaching experiences? 

d. Who evaluates the evaluator? 

e. Accountable to self: who are we and what do we know about the learning process? Am I 
professionally alert? Do I keep learning? 

3. Accountable for what action and outcomes. 

a. How do we test results and interpret them? Do we use t^st scores or are they something 
to be filed ? 

b. What attitudes are evident tOTvards learning. . affective behavior? How do we prepare 
instructional objectives? 

4. Accountable to what degree? 

a. Are we hupianizing the curriculum? What are the confines. . . limited confines of school vs. 
wider environment of life??? What is our perspective? How do we measure growth? 

5. Accountable over what period of time? 

a. What are the immediate responses and what are the trends? Are we supporting students to 

learn how to learn? Are we concerned about the humanizing factor? Are we "over educating" 
at the top level? Hew soon do we begin formal instruction. . . 3 & 4 yrs. old??? TV is a good 
baby sitter, entertainer, educator. . . What is our responsibility to the community? What are 
our limits of influence ? 

Accountability. . .are we concerned? 



BOYD M BOLVIN 

A. Accountability for student learning should be an accepted responsibility of all members of the 
instructional team, which includes the teacher, student, administrator, and media specialist. 
As a member of the team, the media professional should be held responsible for the satisfactory 
performance of his role in the total teaching-learning process. But, how will he be held account- 
able for what students learn — and to what extent? How will his contrib^ition to student learning 
be determined? What «vill be the consequences of his being held accountable for his part in the 
totfti teaching-learning process? 

B. ft has been said that the media field has been in the accountability business for some time? But 
hzs it? Can we today adequately measure the effectiveness of the use of media in instruction? 
Can we really show that the use of media makes a difference in the teaching-learning process? 

Is mediated instruction in itself accountable? Is it not the changes that occur in student behavior 
as a result of the use of mediated instruction that make the difference in accountability? 
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The development of specific performance or management objectives should be the first s.-^p 
to thrtota° pT^ess of accountability. Each media professional needs to develop specific objec- 
«ves be abLTo ftate them in mea^rable terms and set target date.. If they are to be viable 
iiectives Aey sh^ld be revi^vved and revi5ed a. needed throughout the year At the end of the 
wir the medil professional can evaluate how well his media program has affected instruction and 

^cw well it has met institutional goals, and determine to what extent he has ^et Ws 
oblS^s But does all of this ensure accountability? Will the media professional need to show 



D. 



cost effectiveness as well? 

How can we chanee the emphasis in education from "teacher and instruction" to "student and 
re^Lg?" Ben7min Bloom' has said that most students (perhaps over ninety per c-t) "n master 
eamtog tasks. How.ver, to reach this goal would require some major changes. , Classroom activi 
ties nTed tTbecome learner and learning centered, measured by performance cr teria rather Aan 
teacher and te^icZig centered. Individual learning plans or prescriptions ought to be developed for 
each s^^nt sSnts need to become managers of their own leaming-which prestipposes that 
teacher are also manrgere or "facilitator" of learning. Students need to be Pr«ented with a 
numberof alternatives or "options. " The lecture by the teacher might be one of the °P«o°*--°r 
the lecture on audio or video tape-or some mediated approach. Students should have the right to 
?hoie Trom a w"de variety of media, methods, and technological devices as tJiey pu«ue learning 
on an Individual basis. 

6. BARRY BRATTON 

A Current attempts to impose accountability within the existing educational system of inform ation- 
• giv^g ii^Son. Accountability is dependent upon the establishment of -easurab e °b]"tives, 
validLd instructional packages and evaluation (formative and summative). WithotU these, is 
accountability just a fad? 

B. The punitive interpretation of the concept by some. I believe acco-ontabilit)- can and should be a 
positive dimension in the improvement of education. 

C. As media professionals, to what extent are we accountable: 

1 . to the teacher? 

2. to the administrator? 

3. to our peers? 



4. to the public? 



ERIC 



D Educatois must look beyond the field of education. We must be willing to escape the safety °f °^ 

cSs Jt?m and examine how institutions outside of education utilize the concept of accountability. 

E We are in ^he communications and people business. We must take the leadeiship role in diffusing 
• and adoptiiig innovative practices. What are some strategies for introducing accountability into 
our institutions? 

F Accountability forces us to establish some systematic approach to educational problems a^d manage- 
menT Thereforrthe implications of tools like Instructional Development, PPBS and systems 
analysis need to be explored. 

C My professional interest lies in the area of Instructional Development To whom and to what extent 
^ Ihe ir^tiictional developer accountable ? It seems to me one function missing in many I. D. modeb 
^ tile r^rof^eLit^ing the instructional developer to the needs, goals and expectations of the myriad 
of special interest groups as they relate to the decisions he makes. 

7. PHn. D. CARLOCK 

A f>,» r,f thP basic concerns in the professional accountability area of education must be the control 
• Sd St mulati^ ofTavSe TttiLe on the part of each member of the educational organization, 
^e neTd fc^ tovolvement and the identification with this attitude must include a marriage of 
humanism " well as performance. The attainment of this goal and the procedure to achieve it 
is a major concern. 

B Once the favorable attitude is accepted and recognized, the evaluatiw: =ind 

JrfOTrnance must be applied. I w5uld question what form of measurement would be best leas.ble 
to attain the maximum accomplishment. 

do? In a more simplistic way: who checks the checker.'' 
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MARCARET _C>nSHOLM 

I. What do we really mean by accountability? 

A. Do we mean the objective, quantitative, measurable side of learning? 

B. Do we mean the affective domain - the personal and humane side of learning? 

C. Can accountability be applied to both areas? 

II. Wlio will be involved in setting the standards against which performance will be measured? 

III. Is accountability an analysis of resources invested related to resul'x5 achieved? 

A. If so, how do we measure the resources invested? 

B. If so, how do we d'lfine and measure the results achieved? 

rV. If public schools cannot develop effective means of accountability, what are the alternatives? 
V. How will accountability affect professional performance? 

VI. To what extent should ach participant in the educational process be held responsible? 

A. The teacher 

B. The principal 

C. The administrator 

D. Persons responsible for instructional systems plaruiing and implementation 
VII. For adequate evaluation, would an external e. rional audit be required? 

VIII. What impact would incentive contracts have on education? 

IX. To implement a workable plan of accountability, v. . t would be the short range and long range 
steps necessary? 

X. What role will educational technology play in such a plan? 

XI, What will be our individual responsibility in the development of such a plan of accountability? 
MILTON CHRISTISON 

WIIAT are we to use as the basis for our system of accountability? 

A. Must each school (district or institution) develop their own (behaviorally stated) goals? 

B, Will tlie developmental costs for "accountability systems" lead to reliance on national 
funding and the acceptance of national priorities, goals, and programs? 

1. Do we have the leadership potential within the education profession to convert our 
present instructional structures to a system where teachers are held accountable for 
their student's achievements on clearly specified objectives? 

WHO will interpret the results (cost-accounting, program-budgeting, cost effectiveness, cost-benefit)? 

A. Could we find ourselves in the position whereby data we provide with our bright new 
accointability system is used against us or our instructional programs? 

LEE W. COCHRAN 

If accountability is to meet its proposed objectives, in my estimation, it must start in teacher education. 
In-service programs cannot devote enough time to such an important change in education. Some teachers 
have been accountable for years, doing a fine job, and others have never been accountable, but during 
the teacher shortage of past years, these unaccountable teachers received many years of "classroom time" 
and now are probably going to continue to teach (or go through the motions) for more years, until they 
retire. 

First, the colleges and universities must cha ige their teaching methods and programs to meet this revolu- 
tionary change in education. Industry and all commercial companies have held their employees account- 
able for years, why not the educator? 
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(continued) 

But to have accountability in education, it must ^tart witli the parent, and up through the teacher, 
principal, curriculum specialists, and administrators, and the Board of Education, including the State 
Department of Public Instruction* 

I would make the observation that if the public schools and colleges and universities don't make a 
thorough cost analysis study vs, student achievement, and bring about change in lowering school budgets, 
we are in trouble in this country. Education is receiving very poor press and television coverage during the 
past few years, and the taxpayers in turn blame all problems onto the schools. Perhaps we need better Public 
Relations courses in schools for all persons in education, public, private, and higher education. 

A school or nroup of teachers in a school can be doing an outstanding job of creative teaching, but if the 
taxpayers and parents are not aware of progress in the improved educational program, they will go even 
further than they have in the past few years in fighting tax increases for education. 

I firmly believe that if we don't change the social attitude of the students in our schools, iunior high 
school, high school, and colleges, we will continue to have public relations problems, that will continue 
to bring many problems from parents, the press, and public in general. 

At Okoboji this year, 1 hope we can look beyond "accountability" and look for some of the reasons behind 
this movement that has been forced on education, and take a good hard look at education in general, then 
try to ^igure out where the Media Professional fits into this program. 

11. UDA M COCHRAN 

This year's topic requires a two-prong approach: First, we must seek an imderstanding of the meaning 
of the complex problems and interrelated consequences represented in the term "accountability. "^^ 
Secondly, we must consider tlie responsibilities which educational accountability imposes on the media 
professional. " 

As to the first prong, I cannot disagree with the general idea of accountability. To do so would be similar, 
for one of my generation, to attacking motherhood. The Christian concept of stewardship is one of account- 
ability. Auditing a treasurer's book, filling out income tax forms, reading financial statements of corpora- 
tions, firing or promoting employees, voting for or against political office holders, —all are based on the 
concept of accountability and are part of our daily lives. 

It is when we ask, '^Vho is accountable to^/hom and for What, and by Which tests, and under what 
Conditions?" that we begin to come to grips with the complex issues rolled into the simplistic term, 
"accountability." Underlying these questions of Who, Whom, What, Which, How, and When there is^ 
a philosophical consideration whic'\ troubles me. For anyone to be held accountable for anything, it is 
necessary to assume that it is possible to identify the desired outcomes and perfect instruments to measure 
their attainment. In training, this identification is relatively easy in terms of specific tasks. In education, 
if we are committed to the ideal of individual fulfillmeut, it becomes extremely difficult to describe all 
specific outcomes. I am increasingly convinced that education cannot be classed and described as a 
product . Rather, education is a process. Ideally, education as a process will provide unlimited access 
to information for all students, permitting each to develop to his full potential. I hope we can examine 
accountability in terms of educational process, because " our field" holds the keys to " imlimited acces- 
sibility of information . " 

When we begin discussing the responsibilities of the "media professional", logical systematic explora- 
tion is handicapned by the ambiguity resulting from the lack of definition of the term, "media professional. 
The great diversity of our field is a source of great strength, but at the same time, this diversity makes 
agreement on labels and definitions difficult to achieve. A start has been made in the "JIMS Study" to 
analyze the tasks which get done, and the responsibilities of those who perform the tasks. If we build our 
discussions on the "JIMS Study, " we may find that terra, "media professional" describes only some of us 
and that we need new labelg for the persons primarily involved in processes. I am greatly concerned that 
unless we can label and describe our various roles and influence certification requirements to recognize 
our diversity, we shall find the media, or product, aspect of instructional technology crowding out all 
other consic.erations. What is more we cannot begin to discuss the "media professional and accountability" 
until we identify the many roles. And we cannot discuss these roles without labels for theni. "Labels'^ 
is the name of the educational game. The clout necessary to be permitted to play is certification. 
I bemoan the fact that the internalizing focus on our own profestional image is such a slow process. Time 
is running out. For while we discuss who we are, others are designing the certification rules. 



12. DAVE CROWELL 

A. The idea of accountability is good and is not new in the profession of education, but it has been 
assumed for too long. 

1. As professionals, have we assumed to be accountable only to ourselves? 
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2. Doesn't a gcxi systems approach to leaniinj? include an "accountable'* feedback loop? 
As media p v^fo ;sionals, what have we heim accountable for in the past? 

3. Will accountability make the goals of education be centered around the formats of 
programmed instruction, performance contracts and vouchere? Teachere teach for tlie 
sake of tests? 

4. Will accountability lead town.rJ too much standardization in performance goals? 

5. Do current methcwis of accountability in education tend to dehumanize the learning process 
and s 'hool environment? 

B. From one vantage point, too many teachers are not oriented, educated or motivated to use the 
systems approach i their teaching-learning situation. Too often they are unskilled and ineffective 
in their use of media as a communication tool. 

1. Educators need guidelines for tlie selection of effective software. How well can one evaluate 
material accurately without oroven standards? 

2. Producers of ; ' iged software need to be challenged as to the accountability of tlieir 
materials. Doci; the performance of the material live up to the salesman claim? 

C. The idea of media being an integral part of the learning system is relatively new to education and 
with this role, media professionals are challenged with the accountability of new resnoasibilities. 

1. Has he role of media in education been defined and accepted sufficiently to provide the goals 
necessary for the acco'intability of our particular profession? 

2. How effective a communication tool is media? What research proves the efficiency of media 
in communicating during tne teaching-learning process? 

3. What roles and goals do we as media professionals, play and achieve for the student. . . 
teacher. . . administrator. . . and taxpayer? 

13. IAN W. CURETON 

For generations, teachers have been exhorting their students to question — to search for the true ansVvcr — to 
never accept the status quo. The fact that education itself is now called to be accountable is in a sense, 
a measure of its success. 

My concern is that educators are not facing this challenge with the excitement of discovery, but with 
fear. The element of insecurity inherent in the discovery that a student can learn a great deal on his 
own, — or that what has been taught is often not what is being tested for, is i ore than compensated for 
by the realization that education is called to be accountable, not because it has totally failed, but 
because it has partially succeeded. But who wants to be content with partial success? We must re-evaluat e 
every aspect of education if success and progress are to continue. Painful as that re-evaluation may be, 
the call for accountability is perhaps the most exciting development in education in centuries. 

14. WELMA DANIELS 

1. Accountability appears to be the "in" term for Education circles today. EDUCATION INDEX 
didn't even list the heading until September 1970, but then in nine months over 50 articles are 
tabulated. Five major education periodicals (including EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY, January 
1971, and AUDIO VISUAL INSTRUCTION, May 1971) have devoted entire issues to the topic. 
Only one book has been published so far, but undoubtedly others will follow. However, like the 
weather, everyone seems to be talking (and writing) about it, but few are doing anything about it. 

2. People are talking abot't it: the President of the United States, congressmen, school board members, 
educational associations and unions and the man on the street. In fact accountability is more 
respectable than motherhood these days. 

3. Few argue that accountability is bad in itself. Education people should be concerned about: 

a. Performance not just promises. 

b. Output rather than simpl-y* input. 

c. Results not just resource*. 

But questions arise that neec. answers. ^ ^ ^ 
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4. Who will ili»lt'rnuiu» what is worth Knowing, what Viihics, sUills, creative ablliti<-^s, etc. arc 

to bo leurnrtl? An* these all measurable? Who will write tlie performance contracts in lueiisur- 
able ternos? Who will juJRe whetlicr these items have been achieved? What wUl happen if they 
are or arc not achieved? How can we avoid the "tell 'rm and test 'em system ? Is accountability 
the answer to our educational problems or just another "fad*'? 

5. Much is being written, much is beinR said, many questions are being asked al>oiJt accountability, 
and it will continue. And where does the media profession fit into all of this? Uuring our week at 
Lake Okohoji 1 assume: much will be written, nuich will be said, and many questions will be asked. 
My concern is: WHAT WELL WE DO? WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS? 

1 5. FRANK DEL BOSCO 

1. Wliat is behind the piish for acc<xintability ? 

2. Who stands to benefit meet from Uie current delineation of accountability? 

3. At what point should accoimtability start: with students, teachers, administrators or business 
interests. 

4. Concerning accoimtabillty, can education compete witli or even utilize industry's resources 
economically, ideationally, and technologically. That is, does the educational sijTjcture have 
the power and flexibility to mount the needed thrust? 

5. Will accountability revolutionize classroom procedures? 

6. How can accamtability evaluation practices reflect continuing academic changes. That is to say, 
what provisions can be made for evaluating flexible, responsive, open-ended educational programs, 
within the format of accountability. 



16. HARLEY M. DIRKS 

There are few countries which are as isolated, geographically and educationally, ;is the United States. 
Wlien compared to the "international" world affairs, and even foreign language awareness of other national 
populations, American awareness and objective understanding of cultures and societies, problems and 
perspectives beyond our own borders is pitifully sad. 

At a time v hen the United States is becoming increasi: nvolved with the rest of the world, not only 
in terms of military and diplomatic relations and commiUaents, but through international trade and com- 
merce, travel, educational exchange and mutual problem-solving, educated understanding of foreign 
societies and international education resources are not developing proportionately. More and more often, 
problems of concern for the United States are being recognized as having international implications. 
There are few major 'Momestic'* problems of the U. S. tliat ^re not a'so problems to other countries. 
In terms of concern about pollution and environment, it sho')1d be remembered that the air and'the oceans 
belong to no one nation. Population education is not only j- Asian problem, rnd not just a problem in 
poor America. Yet there are still few resources on, and littie tolerance of for.Mgn cultures, attitudes, 
or values. 

For a nation %vith such highly developed mass communications, widespread knowledge of world affairs 
issues and other cultures is poor. Here is where the audio-visual media and the educational technology 
field could effect significant change, reaching a larger, broader audience in America. 

The role of educational media in U. S. technical assistance work overseas, oddly enough, has been recog- 
nized to a larjre extent. A number of U. S. universities and colleges have developed institutes and curric- 
ulum on mass communications and international development. Major Federal agencies are developing 
programs in Latin America, Asia and Africa using iJOw educational media to train specialists, retrain 
teachers, teach farmers about new and better methods, teach women about birch control and family Plan- 
ning, health care and nutritional problems. Film, transistors, radio, television are all being used to help 
the U.S. help countries overseas to progress. 

However, educational technology and the media are under-utilized in this country in developing citizenry 
awareness of the rest of the world. Educational technology could play a leading role in improving cross- 
culturfxl communications in U.S. schools and in the community. 

Res.^arch being done at Brooklyn College in Queens on this inter-relationship of the media and intercultural 
studit? Produced some fascinating results. Researchers claini. ' that liter;^cy did not hav^ to be a barrier 
to learning. Audio-visual techniques combined with a number of new teaching techniques enable education 
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iHTSonnrl to nsuh stiuicnts with rt^ailiiiR sKills so poor as to he nearly illiterate; sUulcnts for whom 
thf writti-n woixl ami tho priiittui pa^o arc too ^reat a barrier, and so thoy simply "turn off. " The 
Brooklyn projccl took a j^rc^ip of iimcr-city chiUIron who had rcpcatLMily failed a high school t curse 
in World Geography. The students had poor reading jKills, little interest in school, and oftct., a 
great deal of hc«tiUty. The experiment was to involve teaching abo^it Asia, an area of interest one 
waild think held little to no interest or relevancy for jnich a sroiip; a subject area usually reserved for 
the special, interested sUidcnts or for the college curriculum. 

Over several months the sUulents were presented with a carefully developed and gradual exposure to 
Japanese, Indian and Pakistani cultures through film and sound. The presentations often dealt with 
subjects related to frequently held stereoty^ie images about the foreign culture, slanty-eyed, "sneaky" 
people. Tlirough visual presentations the sUidents were able to see for themselves that much of what 
they had ar'^iimed was true about foreign peoples wn<; simply not so. They began to question previfnisly 
held images and stereotypes a bait the Japanese and Asian peoples. 

Subtle lessons in cross-cultural understanding were being taught. But not only were mistaken images 
being corrected about a foreign culture, the students were also developing a new approach to learning, 
firsthand, comparative and critical analysis. Their senses were being trained by the audio-visual 
techniques; something that the printeil page and reatling might not have accomplished for many of these 
particular students. Children were learning to question their prejudices about a foreign culture. Seeing 
severe problems and poverty of other countries in Asia helped to give the students some new perspective 
on their owii problems and poverty. 

Just as stiulents can learn more about foreign countries and cultures, so can tliis cross-cultural learning 
be developed a few stejjs further. Tliere are a number of etiuiic minority groups in America that have 
a foreign heritage, wlio often live as isolated forcipn subcultures in the U.S. , and about whom there 
are also strong stereotype images and prejudices (the lazy Mexican-American, etc.). The stimulus of 
visual learniiiig, of being able to see, compare and analyze firsthand, could provi<ic great new in-roads 

to improving cross-cultural /intercultural relations in the U.S. widi Chicanoi;,' -^.AsJan-AmeTicans, Afro.?- 

Americans. 

All too often educational curricula which deal with other cultures, or ethnic minority groups, arc com- 
partmentalized, separated from the general curriculum of a college, university or school. Information 
on foreign areas and etlinic groups is being developed, but is, in general, available only to those students 
following special studies programs in for., irjn area studies or ethnic minority studies, to students already 
interested and "open" to learning. The .means for teaching about world affairs, foreign peoples and 
intercultural relations to a wide enough auduncc have been too few under our traditionalist educational 
system. But just as educational technology is forcing education in the United States and elsewhere to 
go beyond the sterile, traditionalist approach, it can nlay a very vital role in giving our educational 
system a cross-cultural perspective. 

Accountability : Accoimtability in quality to the recipient, yes - but also to the legislative bodies 
that provide the authorization laws and appropriate the funds - and most importantly to the now more 
than ever restless taxpayer, who more oftcu than not, is the principal provider of the "where-with-all", 
and who has the most at stake in what happens to our World. 



17. HELEN DRESEN 

A number of media people in Montana have replied to my request for ^heir concerns regarding the con- 
ference theme of "Accountability and the Media Professional. " I shall try to summarize them briefly 
in my outline. 

Forty years ago we were taught about the privileges and duties of citizenship. Citizenship doesn't seem 
to have the same connotation anymore. I am already tired of tlic shuttlecock, accountability. However, 
here are some of our people's concerns, 

I, Concern for the need of occupati^ 1 definitions which state the duties relating to a specific 
job and place tho responsibility for that job. 

A. The definitions to be written and accepted by the directors of tlie Jobs. 

B, To r -co'^nize the need for more education and training to meet tlie requirements for many 
media professionals. 

C, Only if job descriptions Pre spelled out can accoui.cability be measured. 

D. Objectives for accountability^ in writing. 

1. Long and short range objectives 

2. Proceed from general to specific 

3. Not necessary to adhere to traditional patterns 

4. Scok -anovations through media 
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II. yVccrtintahlllty of thr inodia professional is tlir aaswcr. What is Uio question? 

A. Each pfrson a UnK dopcndinR u^kmi the next one from pupil, teacher specialist, admini- 
strator, loftislator, general puhlic. 

B, Not only accountable t o whom^ but accountable tor what! 

III. Concern for maintaining^ a high level of leadenhip and activity at tlie national level in AECT. 
Fear of losing the spark of enthusiastic performance in the process of rapid growth and expansion. 

A. Suggested: New grounJ be plowed on regional basis to streng^hen the above state expansion 
and growth; i.e. , the northwest region being Region ^9, inciudiig Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

B. Observation of t}^c turnabo\it attitude of audiovisual speciali5ts concerning librarians. 

Earlie.' clainw; of the audiovisual specialists that librarians were unwilling to become 
involvtd with non-print materials. Now, apparently die audiovisualist is unwilling to 
accept ti e fact that librarians are becoming mediated and he's unwilling to adopt him- 
self or meu^a software co library procedures. 

IV. Montana is a sparsely populated, over-burdened with taxes, has lucrative large industries. 

A. Few schools have administrators or media specialists who .provide media services wWch the 
te;?.chers should expect. 

B. Only a few trained media people , many have only 2-6 hours introductory courses in media 
services and media productioii. 

C. Concern: Rapid changes in hardware equipment and rapid obsolescence. Great expense for 
hard and software. Montana's need for stabilization in these mat !rials. 

D. Concern: No state-wide educational television network for effective aid to education. 
Breakdown in communications. 

E. Concern: Proper training of teach-ers who misuse media in teaching to replace rather than 
to enrich. 

F. Concern: That t^.j media professional must take the time and the effort to train the teaching 
profession to make the most effective use of the media equipment available, using it to its 
fullest potential rather Mian piling up expensive multiple equipment and gadgets into inert 
stockpiles. 

Quick worksliops should be definitely on their way out! 
V. Concern: Federal funding for nedia professional training and equipment. 

VI. Concern: Help! Need assistance in revitalizing Montana's state organization. It's going down 
for the third time. 

Vn. Concern: The need for incorporating media training in teacher certification requirements at state 
level. 

18. GARY K. FADELY 

1. To whom is the media professional accountable? 

2. With what criteria is the media professional's effectiveness to be measured? 

3. To what degree should and/or can we involve others in determining accountability measures 
for the media professional? 

4. How will the move toward accountability change the role of the media professional? 

5. How wlU the "accour tability movement" affect the public school's ibility to change? 

6. WTnat affect will accountability have on the financial structure and image of the public school? 

7. Accountability implies cost effectiveness. How will we determine that point beyond which the 
cost to develop a specific concept or skill is too expensive? At what point does instrtiction cost 
too much? Who will be responsible for making such a decision? 
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(I'ontirmtMi) 

K. Will *'.u I ouut.ihllity" ami its built-in need lor obi>'Ctlvi' nuMSurrrnent ti-mi to turn »ulu- 
cation away Irorn tlir affoctivo iloniain? 

9. How will the ''accountability niovtMniMit" a f fret currlouluni ili'sip.ii? 

10. Will accountability favor ot. rtain nictlin? 

11. Can wi« licvrlop lair cc«t effectiveness figures lor mediated inftmction and make valid comparisons 
with non- media ted instnictio!i ? 

12. If accountability is a genuine "movement", how arc collcRes and universities Roing ahait the task 
of preparing new teachers to be accountable? 

1 '\ T HOMAS E. HARRIES 

It is my wish that I leave the conference witli a clear vision of what I can expect iny professional identity 
to be during tlie following decade as reflected in the position adopted and level of commit. n- t demon- 
strated by the conferees. I am concerned, tlicrefore, as to how the following question.; will i . addressed: 

Accountability to Whom : 
"Self" 05 a professional? 
Tlie Faculty? 
The Suidcnt? 
The Community r 

It appears to me, from the admiticdly nairow perspective of a neophyte, that the proiessional educator 
seems more concerrcd with col. .cti c bargaining for salary increases, r^^duction of hours and a v .ricty of 
fringe benefits, rather than in rn cqu;.Uy committed confronta:lon with society in order to acquire the 
know-how and facilities to effectively ii-M>ly the 'i-uits of technology in improving the human condition. 
By his acts , he is saying that it is society wliich is accountable to him . Somehow, this image must be 
reversed. 

Acco untability for What: 

Selection and ticlivery of hardware* ? 

Production of software ? 

Design and dcvciopmcnt of mcstagc stralric> ics ? 

Design, development, production and cvahiation of instructional systems? 

In this area it scem£ to me that the typical media person is overly preoccupied with the technological 
certainty and comfortability of hardware, rather than finding an enchantment in the more ambiguous, 
uncertain and far more demanding but needed concern for behavioral analysis, communication design 
ind the discipline oi evaluation. 

• do not believe that the media pro can he accountable to anyone for anything without in-depth familiarity 
with the oaoic disciplines of the behavioral and communication sciences, and /or without a function under- 
standing of fundamental evaluation techniques. To ignore those is to court professional disaster in an era 
of prol'ound change in the procesr and environment oi Instractional communications. 

In view of the c^bcve, the conference must not be a simple exercise in the semantic and intellectual 
gymnastics of academic symbolism, nor an exercise in the variety of expressions of Edgar Dale's "Gooti 
Reasor^s For Doing Nothing. " 

It is my hope that the conference will speak forcefully, imaginatively and courageously to the whole 
area of instructional design ^nd development, will dispassionately examine our qualifications for serving 
in this area, and will f'^rti:M;.;'»*)y define and articulate the dimensions and directions ot "accountability" 
which reflects the re aties of i\i ^ information rich and rapidly changing en'/ironment. 

I realize that the con "res mu" 'eprcscnt a broad spectrum of commitment ranging from blind idealism 
to crass materialism, o..t 1 ttrr d an apiiorism whose profundity spOcks across that spectrum: "The man 
who knows liow will always ^ave a job, but the man who knows >'h^* will be his boss. " 

20. DALE C. HART2LER 

L Accountability and toac!\cr education. 

Many states arc now rc^/ising their ccrtificati^>r. and teacher education program. With 
the accountability relationship, much will be said about the performance aspects as U 
relates to teacher certification. 
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ontinuovij 

A. PrrfiMnj.ituT mKcm.i f >i . ntiy lnu» tlu- protossioMU I in.* t i llflM ninxt he rstul^lUhrtl 

B. r»M lort,)jiiu r <ritrri.i lor r^»nHniuvl pM^tossiotnl pr.iotii o must hv i jtt.iM Lilu il. 

II. Acccnintability in Uu' n.»*Ji.i prc>v;r.ini. 

Altbou;;;!! much hjf.- ^vrn lioiu- in thr realm ot ovalu.ition ol nwiliu programs, still 
noril jcjriiti.' sil InstriinitMitii with )>iopo»ly rstahlislusi critorla to nsr in tlu- <• va!u .il lou ol 
mcih.1 prOK',r.uns. 

III. Av^'Oiintahillty tiid pri-scnn*'!. 

AltlK.nj^h the trai luT oJiuation asp rt .« p.irt of prnormrl, wc ncrJ to jnirsm- critrn.i 
.mil i-valuation promluros for thr profossiouiU who l.*; practicing? at thr jurM-nt time; taUln^ 
into consiileralion the l»'v»-l of operation ami thr areas of hi?; or h.-r sprciality. 

IV, Acc>.njnt.ibtlily ami materials. 

AlthuuRh, at;uln. much has hrrn tiont- in Xlw ov.iUiativf pn^roduro of materials, wr still 
must inclmir Hns .i-SfM-ct when consiclrrinR accountahility of tljls total mociia proctram. 

V. Aoc Lnjntabinty and facilities. 

Even though we are In the day of technolo^^y and si>oclul engineering, we still have many 
problems to solve in the area of U-aminR environment. Arc the facilities ased today 
efficiently well designed that we wcnild ward them to hv included as part of tiie account- 
ahility factor ; 

W. Accountability and equipment, 

Is the equipment aire ail y avail ible and ov site in cnir schools bein^ used efHciently an<l 
V/ oil Id it Ft and up imder a time motion study? 

V'll. A -countability and the public. 

Although it is understood that we aro accountable to the American public for our education 
program, we must be aware that we have apparently not done an adequate job in expressing; 
nur desires for systematically developing; instruction and making sure that the progress toward 
this point is madf on rapidly as it should be. Are v. • able to communicate the needs, not 
only to tlic ^;cnera] public , but to our educational 'lUc ? 



M ARRY M. HT LL III 

My prime concern as an educator is the development of competent stvidents, competent in all respects, 
physical and prycholoj;ical as well as 'ntcllcctual. As a media professional I am concerned: 

A. What will be the skoals p .J objectives the media professional must meet? 

B. Who will develop these ?TOals and objectives? 

C. How will we measure Lbeir cffcCtivcnes:. ? 



HAROLD E. HILL 
I. Has a woikable defini'-ion of the role of media in educa ion 

A. Been accepted by the major iiy, or at lea'Jt a large segment, of the practitioners in the field? 

B. Been acknov/lod^^cd by other elements of the large field of education? 

C. Been recognized by administrators and those concerned \/ith curriculum design? 
n. Is there agreement among a significant segment of the media field' 

A. As to the proper pplication of media to t^e curriculum? 

B. That the use of media needs to oe an integral clement in considerations of curriculum design 

C. That media cannot he simply added after curriculum and course design have been completed 
and yet fulfill its potential^ 

III. Arc those in t_hc media field sufficiently trained, or even oriented, in the techniques of instruc- 
tional design to permit them to take their proper plaCe in overall design? 
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My nulti iiuirtn w Ih.il lt»'' .»l»ii\r .p»i-\MoMs no! hrrii .uwwi*H'il \ Jtlslai loi il y no lar .iK nu*.c 

p«-oplr in tfir in-Mh.i MrM iro * onrtMUi'd, without h .inswrrJ vv»' ton«l to spit* whfoU i% 

a proti'^\ion. .unl wr .ir*' pi ih.»i>N ill - pit p ut ^l to i t>p4- wltl> thi» iiiiporlant prohlrms o\ 4i\ i\\n\,i\n\\l ,' 

}\v that AS it may. it i\ \iUc\y \U.i\ tin* |voplo .ittriuUiu: this «. i>fil<M«'iu r .in* amon^ thiT.o v,\w nwvl 
\Uv ahoyc, ratin-r arhitrary » i il4*iia hut th.*y timsl not '.li',ht, ihirloi^ thrir 'U'iihrraiion?;, v^l 

the fart that still havr tlu' .»hov4- piv>!il«'ms in thr lii-h! m m-raDv, atul thi.s, in it,%4«U. trn»b to 
iwaUv th*' wf>i^li niatt4'r ot arv t>unl .ihll it y lia iUt {o ''-.i ll." or i'V*mi •"«j>laiii. 

»\astMi t»n tin* .if>s«vr pirhnl*' 

I. an t}>r jnrvlia proh-ssion hr i on'.iJrrt'd ' tnn." MtMi iniK'ss its DU'inl'i'is air willinp. 

to a* coj>l 'ionn* U»fn» ot .k < i.iuntahilit y * 

I'.n't it iinfM:ratlvo that nniia .u » vinitabilit y ho tirJ in vilh .n ( ^^^int jh il it y uitliin olhiT ar»*.ts ol tlu* 
tshu ational ^ oinplrv 

I Can wo, or anyoni'. '..'\;^rsr. or hopr tul ly ihus-'.n, rrasonahli' appn^arhos to .iccouiilaliiUty 
which I an ImV" wnli* .ippi ic at ion, ,Mui \.\hiih will not i<.v^lat»« nii'vlia Iioiti thr wsi of tho 
i»!ncati<^nal prt.H i*s:; ' 

What ';orl of promotional, or prihlii rt-l at Itijis, attack can hi- motmlcil to fu.«lp nu'<lia 
fH*n:otun*l the rin'jjlnrss ol. am! tlu* lu-cil tor some jnrtln.xl of .icccxmtahiiity ' • ' « 

^. Wljat ire tin' vianmTS ol avoiiliir,^ the issue ' Ol havint; Jioineom- else iiTipi>st account- 
ahility stamlarMs on li.. troin above ' Will parrnt,s anti otI>er tax(>ayors he content to put 
.K v: onntalti ! ity in '.onu' torm oil Jor more years 

't- Perliajifi nu>*:t importajitl y. what i*^.. or sIktiiM be, the role of the so-called niedia leatler- 
ship if) this area 

The media protessional '^hotiM he held act^ountahle lor: 

1. Adi\erinv; jieisonally ii> l»i!> own \vo,\ to t!ie philosophy he advocates to all o»her 
people "pra "tice what he preaches. " 

2. More effective and efficient use of tochno]oj;y tn education. 

\. Coals and ^uidel iiies that are more clear within our area of work and l!ie profes5.ion. 

4. Helpinc; to raisi., the achievement level o.' students by: 

a. Working; throus;h liis instnicto 

b. Developing; a center where all formr. of media (hardware and software) arc 
available to the student for individual use. 

5. Functioning; more ^n li^c role of educator. 

6. Nlakinj; our profession more rcspoasive to tlie needs of our clientele and our community. 

7. Me.isurable performance. 

24. RICHARD D. HUBBAR D 

Accountability is bein^ discussed in many places and on many levels and with a multiplicity of 
meanincjs and implications. Articles in F D Kappan . Ed ucational TL^hnology and AVI have tried 
to interpret whvre this newer direction in responsibility is headed. However there arc several ques- 
tions which need our attention and efforts in considering and attempting to solve, 

1, What is accountability as it pertains to cur field specifically? Who assesses tiie roles 
of responsibility as well as evaluating; the total effectiveness in education? Who 
enforces the prOt;ram of accountability and what happens if we don't measure up? 

2. The teacher is .i major factor in media accoimtability as su^;gcsted in Ely and Gerlach's 
model of systematic pl.innin^; to ♦.•achins;. However, who initiates accountability and 
establishes levels of accowntabili.y ;ind who is accountable for what^ Here I would siig- 
c;est a hierarchy of accountability as follows: Learners, Teachers, Administrators, EC 
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(continued) 



Directors, Boards of Education, the Pi'blic, Teacher Training Institutions, Regional 
Center Directors, State Education Departments, State Legislators, USOE, Federal 
Legislators, Material and Equipment Manufacturers and Distributors, etc. 

3. If educators don't become involved in accountability, wili commercial companies 
take over? Is this bad? 

4. How dofcw fiscal accountability fit in with the total EC G T program? Does it really allow 
for flexibility and creativity in using instructional resources? 

5. What effect does or will accountability have on the definition and direction of educational 
teclinology and the training/education of personnel for the field? 

6. How do we define and measure the educational "end product" and determine how media 
affects this product? 

'7. How can performance contracting be put on a practical basis? What role should uc played 
by our field in this area? 

8. The redesign of education has been suggested as a total commitment and a way to bring 
about change. How is accountability related to this process and what part will or should 
our field have to play in this area? 

25. CHARLES HUNGER 

Where do we start with accountability— the superintendent, curriculum director, building principal, or 
the teacher? If the individual darkrooms are not equipped so that the teacher can "teach as well as he 
knows how to teach, " can the blame be placed on the teacher? The statement by the late Paul Reed 
placed much of the responsibility on the school board and administration. 

I. What is accountability? 

IL Who is to be held accountable? 



A. 


Teachers 


B. 


Administrators 


C. 


Media personnel 


D. 


Parents 


E. 


Students 



III. How are "we" to be held accountable? 



26. SISTER SIGRID HUTCHESON 

I. What is the media professional's role in the accountability concept? 

II. For what activities in the learning process is the media professional responsible? What does he 
contribute to student learning? 

III. Who determines what students should learn? 

IV. Does growing concern for accountability lead to overemphasis on cognitive learnings with a 
consequent neglect of the affective domain? Does increased emphasis on precisely defined 
objectives work against making education a humanizing process that creates and encourages 
individual vlifferences? 



27. ROBERT L. IRVINE 

To be accountable one must be liable and responsible. This is a difficult task since our work usually 
involves one or more other professionals or even a team of professionals. Since we do not relate well 
to pupil performance measures, our contribution through convsntional tests cannot be assessed. We 
may view our role as change agents, but this self-governance may not be valid in the eyes of those 
who hold us acccxmtable. 
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(continued) 

The following concerns need attention if the Media Professional is to deal with accountability: 

A. Does the Media Professional have a set of objectives v nh assigned priorities that can be 
agreed upon? 

B. What is the Media Professional's relationship to the mai.jigeir«*nt support group and to the local 
school leadership group? 

C. In our consideration of accountability, how can we overcome the limitations in measurement 
and have some assurance that our actions are desirable? 

D. If evaluation is quantifiable, how can w^ escape the allegation that the test was taught? 

E. Should the Media Professioual be held responsible far arming the educational practitioner with 
technological competence? 

F. What type of organizational pattern is needed to foster accountability in the school? 

G. How can we create an attitude " T acceptance for technology? 

H. What processes in education should the Media Professional engineer and be held accountable ? 

I. What kind of assurance can we give the public concerning the value and effects of media on 
learning when districts are forced financial or other considerations to use less than the best" 
professional practices? ^ 

28. DAN LEE ISAACS 

A. At what point in the learning process should we, as media professionals, be concerned with the 
accountability of media — i. e. , is it possible to separate the effect of media or specific audio- 
visual materials from that of both the designer and the user (teacher)? 

B. How can an organization like AECT become involved in the "accountability" of media? 

C. What kinds of skills does the Media Professional need (or at least need access to) in order to meet 
the demands of increased requests for accountability? 

D. As media professionals, to whom are we accountable — students, teachers, or parents of the students? 

E. How will performance contracting and the voucher system affect the utilization of media, and who 
will ultimately be responsible for designing audiovisual materials? 

29. R. DALE JANTZE 
Basic Assumptions : 

A. That the components of the learning process can best be described as — 

1. Clarification of specific learning goals. 

2. Involvement of students in planned learning experiences. 

3. Evaluation of students achievement of behavioral objectives 

B. That since students have diverse educational backgrounds and capabilities, instruction should be 
individualized, that is tailored to individual learning objectives, speeds, styles, and capabilities. 

C. That learning outcomes are by nature — 

Cognitive 

2. Affective 

3, Psychomotor 
Objectives 

A. To pinpoint and clarify problems inherent in evaluation within the framework of the basic 
assumptions. 
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(continued) 

Samp i ■ Problems: 

A. Cnn educational ^^oals be adequately represented by statements of objectives? 

B. Is criterion testing feasible? 

C. Accountability for what? 

Pupil achievement as well as research on "best" activities (learning experiences) for achieve- 
ment of objectives for individr.al students. 

D. To what extent can we be accountable for all types of learning outcomes with the present state 
of the art? 

E. Mliat is the specific role of the media professional in the "new" educational process? 

30. ROGER A. KUETER 

Dale Britten in his writings about the T'i'xarkana project said: "In the future, leaders r ight be requ'.oci 
to show measurable evidence that their students are learning at a prescribed level in a prescribed amount 
of time. " In general this summarizes quite well what is meant by accountability in all phases of 
education. 

This concept of accountability poses some fundamental concerns. 

A. Accountability is generally used in an abstract manner that suggests a hidden political purpose, 
that invariably identifies the quantitative aspects of education: rate of learning, finding the 
ratio between "inputs" and "outputs, " and the unit cost. Quantitative evaluation necessitates 
transforming the complexities of education into an overly simplified view of reality. 

B. The idea that the "public" is always identified as the entity to whom the educator is to be held 

.^countable has some problem in a pluralistic community. How can an educator function in a 
milipi^ where his methods and procedures maybe approved by some individuals and groups in the 
community but disapproved by od^^rs ? 

C. The academic freedom of the teacher is a related issue that has been totally ignored by the 
advocates of accountability. According to the principles of accountability a parent could inter- 
vene in the classroom if he felt that the teacher, in presenting materials on U. S. history for 
example, was being unpatriotic in his treatment of the subject. It is ironic that those individuals 
who are advocating greater teaching accountability, have not realized that they are threatening 
the very thuig that is necessary for the teacher to function properly and to keep the classroom free 
of partisan politics. 

D. That the advocates of accountability have been silent on whether or not education is accountable 
for the intellec .lal qualities of synthesizing ideas, raising questions, understanding cultures, and 
other traits associated with the mature and responsible citizen, suggests that either accountability 
advocates have overlooked the importance of these questions or they do not really understand the 
mental traits of a mature and responsible person. 

'M. ROMEO F. LAFOND 

The most basic concerns of our media accountability should be: 

A. The responsibility for carrying or helping to carry rlear messages from senders to receivers in any 
media of communication. 

B. To serve as catalytic agents regarding effective communication for individual or group learning. 

Frequently professional educators are mixed in the pedagogical jargon of education. This often tends to 
''fog" the communication. People in media should be accountable in some way to help clc.ir this "fog" 
in communication. The "fog" must be cleared between: 

A. C'lie teacher and the learner), or the sender, the message, and the receiver. 

B. Tlie interrelationship of the college or university and the public schools, or what are we trying to 
tell each other? 

C. The interrelationship of national, state and local educational and media organizations, or how can 
we really help each other to shed light and direction? 

O. The philosophies, aims, or goals and the pragmatic anJ functional objectives of media and education 
or how can vve put into practice the messages to be preached? 
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(continued) 

If media people are to be accountable at the grass roots, there must also be accountable leadership 
to and from national, state and local levels. Communications and the flow of ideas must be con- 
stantly exchanged and interpreted so as to be understood in all directions. There has to be a clear 
picture of who and what is accountable. Perhaps the following questions should also be our concern: 

A. Where can we acquire the funds for research in accountability? 

B. Can we effectively measure the degree that goals will affect the learning process or the learner? 

C. What role will the student play in regard to measuring media accountability? 

D. How should media be held accountable in relation to the school staff and the students? 

E. Can we in media define in behavioral objectives what we are specifically acccxmtable for? 

F. Should we remeasure our objectives 'f we are indeed accountable? 

G. What reward system shall we consider for those who have exemplified their accountability? 
32. LEONE a LAKE 

A. How do we attempt to answer t'.e following regarding who is accountable for education in the 
70's? 

1. PUBLIC 

a. Taypayers 

b. Parents 

c. Government 

d. School boards 

e. Communication (press, TV, radio, publications, etc.) 

2. INDUSTRY 

3. EDUCATORS 

a. School administrators (superintendents, supervisors, principals, etc. ) 

b. Teachers 

4. STUDENTS 

B. ■ What are the responsibilities of the above persons in dealing with accountability in today's 

education? 

C. What brought about the great discussion and interest in accountability? Public opinion, changes 
in press editorial attitudes toward our school system, teacher militancy, lack of prest'ge, increas- 
ing taxes, local state and federal government faced with larger educational appropriations, etc. 

D. Why is accountability such a controversial issue? Opposition to accountability comes mainly from 
those who say accountability began not just in public hostility to schools, but in the fact th*;t edu- 
cation is at some kind of turning point. 

E. How can accountability be achieved? Performance contracts, teacher support contracts, teacher 
union contracts, planning budgeting system, internal accountability vouchee, systems approach, 
turnkey approach, etc. 

F. What do performance contracts have to do with educational technology? What are some specific 
experiments? Are basic requirements being met in measuring student accomplishments? What 
about performance contracts measuring objectively? Are private contractors exploiting the public? 

G. Does the classroom teacher's role change? Does the media specialist's role change? With per- 
formance contracting are more opportunities created for more media utilization and professional 
experimentation with the students? Would the classroom teacher show pupil achievement if given 
the same professional assistance a5 performance contracting. . . i. e. , smaller class load, teacher 
services, adequate planning time, adequate learning space, sufficient instructional materials and 
equipment, opportunity to define le-.ming objectives and freedom to meet these objectives. 

H. What are the advantages to the students? Are we restricting one curriculum for the other? Will 
the student have greater opportunity \'0 explore and experiment with educational media with 
performance contracting? 
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33. ROBERT LARSEN 

A. The teaching-learning process is a social process - a process where human beings are con- 
stantly interacting with each other in a variety of ways which are n'-t always predictable or 
accurately measured. How then does the media speciilist become accountable to the total 
performance? 

B. By what means does the media speciali«!t become cognizant of the backgrounds and developmental 
needs of the learners who may or may not be directly involved with the media .<;pec ialist? 

C. What pertinent backgrounds, skills, understandings, must the media specialist possess if he is to 
be accountable? 

D. VVTiat assistance can the media specialist obtain from the national and state organizations that would 
aid him in his accountability at the local level? 

E. What is the social role of the media specialist? We know something about the academic and 
technical roles, but can we define and establish parameters for the social aspect of the specialist's 
role in the learning process? 

F. There will be a wide variety of instructional strategies and tools used in any developed program 
of instruction. With the wide profusion of materials and tools available today, what guidelines 
can the media specialist adhere to in the assessment of these materials and tools? 

G. Is there a need to examine, or re-examine, the certification requirements for the media specialist 
on a national level if there is going to be general accountability? 

R What performance scale can the media specialist utilize in determining the effectiveness of program 
materials, etc. , if he is to be accountable? How can the media leader be evaluated or held 
accountible for his role in the improvement of instruction? 

34. EDWARD E. LEWIS 

I. What is a media professional? 

A. Dimensions of professional responsibility? 
1. Hierarchy of training levels? 

a. Skills, competencies, concepts needed 

B. Certified or uncertified 

1. Standardization of duties and responsibilities 
a. National, state or local 
II. Media Professional Accountability Area 
A. Publics served by media professional 

1. Learners 

2. Parents 
\ Patrons 

4. General Public 

5. Administrative 

a. School board or superintendent; dean or department heads 

6. Instructional staff 

a. Curricular functions 

(1) System designer, or 

(2) Contributor 

III. Where arc the media professionals and what directions should we take? 

A. Internationally 

B. Nationally 113 

C. Statewide 

D. Locally jjg 
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35. WILLIAM W. MAY 



I. Accountability relevant to the media profession should (in theory at least) facilitate the align- 
ment of technology, teaching, and principles of learning in the overall instructional process. 
Since the divergence of theory and practice is more often than not the rule rather than the 
exception, my concerns regarding "accountability an^' the nedia professional" are as follows: 

A. Guidelines or str. idards of evaluation must be established which are relevant to the type 
of media used, and the level of education at which they are applied. 

1. What criteria will be used in the selection of specific media for ui with specific 
instructional tasks? 

(a) is a "cost-effectiveness ratio" a realistic method of comparison in all cases? 

2. V/hat controls must be employed in evaluation which will safeguard against such 
fallicies as "teaching the test?" 

3. What criteria will be employed in assessing the utility of various instructional 
programs, and how often p.nd under what conditions should such evaluation take 
place? 

B. More rigorous procedures must be sought in the development and implementation of 
programs used in instructional media. 

1. What is the empirical basis (or rationale) for the utilization of existing programs? 

2. How can research on learning from the media be facilitated, and in what directions 
should it move ? 

3. Why has so much emphasis been placed on tutorial forms of programmed instruction 
(especially in CAl), as opposed to instructional programs relevant to problem solving 
tasks ? 

4. Is it correct to assume that new hardware and additional embellishments in media 
will improve leamii.g? 



36. CHARLES J. MILLER 

The Planning Committee for the 17th Lake Ckoboji Conference has chosen the topic of "Account- 
ability" and again called for a listing of concerns from participants. It is my feeling that anyone 
involved in the broad field of media application and utilization could almost predict the concerns 
that will be submitted. In general, I suspect they will revol/e around the teaching or classroom 
utilization of media and the traditional reluctance of classroom teachers to express their goals in 
behavioral terms, etc. This is a natural concern for most media specialists, but in my opinion 
"puts the cart before the horse. " 

I am. concerned primarily with our own accountability — in other words, are we getting the broadest 
possible instructional support service from the money being budgeted? Does the typical classroom 
teacher have confidence that he will get assistance from the media specialist or the media program? 
Are our previously published position and policy statements as relevant zr we once thought? (For 
example; at one point we published a statement that called for not less than 6% of the national average 
per pupil operational cost for the maintenance of an up-tr»-date collection of materials. Is this figure 
reliable as an indicator of budget need for most programs? ) Quite a library of information has been 
generated stating pro and con positions about consolidation of media services. In other words, and 
in summary, I believe we should test our positions and our own statements, policies,, etc. , within 
the immediate field before becoming critical of others for not doing the same thing. In the age of 
accountability, if we don't test ourselves, others will. 



37. ROBERT R MILLER 

Accoutabilitv in Technology 
I. Hardware 

A. Cost 

B. Purpose 

C. Compatibility 
II, Software 

A. Cost 

B, Purpose 



C. Compatibility 
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III. Personnel 



A. 



Basic Training 



B. 



Re-Training 



C. 



Updating 



D. 



Certification 



38. HANS MOLL 

Assuming that we, as media professionals, are to be accountable (in the sense that the term is 
currently being developed), the first question we must face is, "To whom shall we be accountable? 
The students? The school faculty? The central administration? The profession? To yourself? To 
some combination of these? 

At the same time that we are debating to whom we are accountable we must also ask, "For what are 
we to be held accountable? The hardware? The software? The content? The curriculum? The 
learning of the individual? The learning of a small group? The learning of the entire school? The 
teaching? 

Once these questions have tentative answers we must decide how accountable we are to be - 100% or 
shared ! 

Also, before we accept the responsibility of being nccountable, we must have the power to influence 
the conditions and actions of the activity we are t(; be accountable for. TVis necessity means that we 
cannot discuss nccountability without also discussing performance contracdng. 

All of which points to the need for this conference to address itself to the most fundamental question 
of all, '^What are the conditions needed to permit us to function effectively within the developing 
concept of accountability?" 

39. MICHAEL H> MOLEMDA 

I. Even among "experts" in accountability this term seems to have subsumed a number of widely 
varying, sometimes contradictory, meanings (cf. the various papers included in Phi Delta 
Kappan , Dec. 1970). To some, accountability is a general political goal; to othere, it is 
a specific method of cost/effectiveness auditing; to still others, it is a well-developed tech- 
nique of personnel management. Can we at Okoboji agree on common referents and meanings 
or are we doomed to wander in a semantic morass? 

II. Many notions of accountability have as their objectives the placing of responsibility (followed 
by reward or punishment) on individual persons, usually teachers and administrators. 

A. If we accept this stance, do we want to explore ways of including media specialists among 
those sharing in the praise or blame? If so, for what are media specialists accountable? 

It woi-ld seem extremely difficult to identify what part of a learner's achievement incre- 
ment is traceable to the work of a media specialist. 

B. An alternative to the above notion is to abandon the concept of teacher productivity (upon 
which traditional cost/effectiveness measures are based) and to emphasize learner produc- 
tivity—a viewpoint much more in keeping with the ideology of educational technology. 
The focus, in this case, is on the whole learning system, not its individual human 
components. 

III. EPIE has recently turned its spotlight on the shocking lack of field testing and learner verifi- 
cation of 99% of the educational software currently on the market (EPi£ Report #35). Do 
media specialists have a special responsibility in correcting this shortcoming? Is this the sort 
of "accountability" we should be concerning ourselves with? 

IV. It may be that the major contributions of communications media to learning will take place in 
the home rather than in the school— for instance, by means of ETV. Are the p-'Hucsrs and 
broadcasters of Sesame Street accountable to anyone? Should they be? 
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40. DALE MONTGOMERY 

An issue presented during the 1970 conference and one which is related to accountability is that 

of governance. We must continue to recognize the importance of this area in decisions which affect 

our profession. 

1. Who controls education with respect to acccuntability? 

2. What actions can and should professional^ take to corntrol and guide accountability 
programs? 

3. What internal and external factors are related to accountability and professional standards 
and practices? 

Let us not concern ourselves with accountability as a good or bad influence on education and the mec 
professional. Rather let us remember that we have been accountable in many ways, and the present 
situation calls us to greater efforts for the future. Hopefully, we can do the following; 

1. Develop a conference position statement or guidelines on accountability and the role of 
the i.'iedia professional. 

2. Develop a taxonomy of accountability to suit the various performnnre levels of media 
personnel. 

3. Develop a system of implementing various accountability programs (gui alines to asr- 
the practitioner). 

And finally, is it possible to utUize the Do.r.al;: of L'L^:!TUctional Technology (DIT) program and the 
Jobs in Media Study (JIMS) to <l^.^.^c: ^^xcwntab: ^i-ry --f'orts? If so, how? 



41. ROY 6. MOSS 

Should the school be chiefly concc-Aied with humanity or with lite-acy? In some communities, the 
two may go hand and hand. In a tj-oubled, hostiled, disadvantaged neighborhood they frequently do 
not. 

The concept of accountability fcr the schools, obviously, has a larger scope and significance than those 
with a mere rating of teachers on the basis of reading scores. What is the larger issue? 

What will be the role of members of the media prof^ission in setting the standards for which they can be 
accountable and how they can be achieved? What fresh approaches can we give to serious ways of satis- 
fying the public's legitimate demand for some system of accountability that will improve teaching per- 
formanre wheve it needs to be improved? 



<-2. BARBARA M^/ATT 

A recent issue of Audiovisual Instruction focused on accountability and public relations. Anna Hyer 
articulated many of the pros and cons as seen by educators and laymen. One is forced to be repititious 
when setting out personal professional concerns related to accountability. 

Much good has come out of the recent interest in accountability. We are having to examine what it 
is we do in a more incisive way. The focus of interest on the learner rather than the teacher and on 
learning to criterion is a big step toward improvement in educational procedures. The provision of 
supportive, personnel and materials seems to be a major deficiency. Given these, as avaUable in private 
enterprise , public education can do the job. 

Specificity of educational objectives poses problems in some areas of educational endear despite the 
insistance of those who are objectives specialists/authorities that they can be written for an^r learning 
situation. 

Granted the above, some agreement must be reached as to when professional educators can be held 
accountable for educational outcomes, as suggested by NEA and others. Some separation of concrete 
performance from abstract internalizing needs to be made. W*> are still fighting the battle of how to 
measure teaching vis a vis learning. 

At a recent AECT convention in Philadelphia, papers on instructional development by Briggs, Hamreus 
and Custafson were presented. These ideas offer a number of avenues for discussion that bears directly 
on the iratter of accountability. This helps to place instruction in its proper perspective as a function 
of the total learning situation and not as a function of a particular teacher. In this light, instructional 
development takes some of the pressure off the individual and places accountability within a context 
of the whole. 
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The crying question is how to effect the necessary change. The students are set for anything new 
and different. Media professionals should be in the vanguard influencing the attitudes of teachers, 
admiuhtratore and the public, toward instructional development as the key to educational solutions. 

43. DEN>TT^ \:fERS 

My concerns are expressed as thoughts I'd like to have discussed and questions for which answers need 
to be sought. 

1. My first concern is cautionary and regards group process-«WiL we listen to each other and 
respond to what we have heard or, , , ? Will we try to determine the assumptions upon 
which our comments are made or. , , ? Will we try to objectively identify and clearly define 
the problem(s) our proposed "solutions" are to remedy or ... ? 

2. What is the nature of accountability? Accountability for what and to whom? What are the 
antecedents of Lhe accountability movement? Cooler raises a related question. 

Isn't it possible that the school does reflect societal expectations, and is thus 
accountable? Isn't it possible that all of us have some undefined but real 
boundariss that tell us what the proper domain of the school includes, and 
don't we react when we feel those boundaries have been exceeded? Isn't thsj 
accountability? When we are silent, or only a little discontent, haven t we 
in fact said to the school, "We've judged your performance, and it falls within 
our range of tolerance. " Have the schools ever not been accountable? 
(Cooler, 1971) 

3. WTiat is the relationship between accountability and the media professional? Since a media 
professional is usually someone besides a student, a classroom teacher, or a school or district 
administrator (categories often referred to in accountability literature), what will the media 
professional be accountable for and to whom? How will accountability information be dis- 
closed? And how will feedback be handled? 

4. Will the emphasis on cost-effectiveness (a.^d other factors associated with accountability) 
require media professionals to: 

a. Show evidence regarding the effectiveness of media that we're not able 
to gather? 

b. Overemphasize the goals and objectives that are readily observable? 

c. Define roles for themselves where they can be accountable; perhaps at the 
expense of roles associated with risk-taking, excitement, and job satisfaction? 

5. Will the changes sought in learners for which educators will be held accountable be couched 

in terms of a single standard for all learners? Or in terms of an amount of change that must 
occur? Or in terms of an approximation of some aspect of a "desirable ' future? 

6. Some other areas needing attention — 

a. What should be the scope of education to which the concept of accountability is 
to be applied ? 

b. What are the resources for which media personnel are to be accountable? Money? 
Time? Others? 

c. What are the ethical and moral issuei: involved in the concept of accountability? 

d. Is accountability compatible with a heterogeneous and pluralistic society? How 
much conformity and homogeneity is desirable in our society? 

c. How are "accountability" and "equal educational opportunity" related? 

f. To what use will accountability data be put? 

Perhaps we should begin our discussions by questionning the premises upon which accountability is based 
aiiu determine tbp purpos 'r accountability is to serve. 
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44. VIVIAN-SITE PENN (Conference Guest) 



My njin thought about "Accountability and the Media Professional" stems from the concern that 
educ itional media professionals within school systems seem to be witnessing the usurpation of their 
ddties by outside commercial agencies. If the media "prophet" is no longer welcomed in his own 
schocl, then another course must be examined. Perhaps the media professionr^l can be of more 
value in industry. Consider the possibility that school systems might contract for all media functions. 
Education^ media training programs could be broadened to prepare media professionals for the edu- 
cational industry rather than for the school systems. 

It must be remembered, however, that accountability is only Ojne facet of the media function, albeit, 
ever so important, currently to both parents and administrators. Should this be regarded as a portend 
of the future ? 

The naivet^ of industry, caused by lack of background in education, will surface in incomplete media 
programming. The media professional is trained to think of the communicator and the recipient of the 
communication, and all processes between. He is not interested solely in commercial gain, as industry 
has to be. Therefore, it seems necessary that the media professional join with industry to plan proper 
educational media experiences for students, before industry does irreparable damage to the students and 
the educational media field under the hue and cry of accountability. 

45. DONALD E. REIERSON 

In today's world every public administrator, esppciaily those charged with regulation and public safety, 
are attempting to create new organizations with new images that reflect the spiraling demand for 
responsive, citizen centered, service orientated and fully accountable public agencies. The creation 
of this new age of public service is as complex as it is imperative. The survival of many of our insti- 
tutions is dependent upon a satisfactory solution to this change problem. Education and the police are 
the two institutions most ofteii threatened and challenged by the social, political, and technological 
revolution of our generation. I believe that the ability to translate social and bureaucratic change 
problems into accountable change programs using the arts and sciences of the media professional offers 
the greatest probability of success of any alternative solution now available. Considering the above, 
my concerns are: 

1. How do public institutions (f^ducation-police) determine goals and objectives subject to 
performance accountability during periods when neither the elected nor the electorate can 
provide a clear mandate of performance expectation? 

2. How are organizational goals best stated in order to insure built-in accountability and reachable 
objectives in terms of media tools? 

3. The lack of communication between media professionals and non-academic product users. 

4. The simple scarcity of professional instructional technologists available to assist managers 
in the development of accountable change programs, 

5. The resolution of conflict by the media professional resulting irom management's desired 
performance and the realities of actual performance at the operational level. To which is 
the media professional accountable? 

46. CHARLIE W. ROBERTS, JR. 

Listed below, not necessarily in order, are my concerns relating to the subject of accountability: 

1. Who is accountable for what? 

2. In this area of accountability, who will enforce standards of teaching? 

3. When or where will accountability practices (standards) be established? 

a. Should they begin in the College of Education as a part of pre-service training? 

b. Should they be attacked immediately at the local school level as a form of in- 
service training? 

4. What about the problem of accountability at the higher educational level? Do we hold 
no sacred formula for the "correct method?" 

5. With educators being held accountable, will this create additional teacher militancy and 
strikes? 

6. How will parents be advised as to the procedure of accountability and its effect upon the child? 
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47. WILLIAM D. ROOS 

A. Wo need to get the selection of media personnel on the state level out of politics. 

B. Is too much emphasis being placed on new hardware in this time of declining enrollments and 
tighter finances ? 

C. More work needs to be done with the teachere in the small schools so they can make best use of 
the equipment they have. 

D. Emphasis needs to be placed on producing locally made material with a minimum of equipment. 

E. Greater cooperation is needed between state education departmeuts and the colleges and 
universities. 



48. DICK ROSONKE 

A. Is the concept of accountability really worth all the time and effort being put into it? Will the 
harvest be worth the effort of bringing it in? 

B. To what extent should the "designer" of instructional materials be held responsible for the 
appropriateness and effectiveness of the materials? Does the responsibility stop at the end of 
design, or does accountability continue on through later phases such as presentation and evaluation? 

C. To what degree is the media professional responsible for the non-use or misuse of educational 
media in instruction? 

D. If educational media methods, behavioral objectives and evaluation, and the systems appro«, ' 
to instructional development are of great significance — it might be assumed that such items '^ay 
be incorporated into teacher-education program methods courses. If so, what might be the future 
role and accountability of- the media professional in higher education? 

E. What are the limits of the media professional's responsibilities in the educational system? 
Accountability necessitates competency. If you claim accountability for an area, then you must 
demonstrate competency in that area to someone or something. 

What the media professional is accountable for, might be largely determined by considering to 
whom he is accountable. What then, is the media professional's responsibility or relation to: 



1. 


The educational administrator 


2. 


The curriculum designer 


3. 


The content expert 


4. 


Tlie classroom teacher 


5. 


The student 


6. 


The teacher education program 


7. 


Himself 


8. 


The taxpayer 



49. LEW SAKS 

An interesting and over-riding challenge to media specialists emerges as we truly move into the themes 
and variations of "accountability. " 

Buckminster Fuller, in his address to the museum directors in May in Denver, insists that over-specialization 
is having disastrous effects on the ability of society to see itself clearly and to harness the results of efforts 
individually conceived. Without the generalist. Fuller said, society is in deep trouble in solving problems. 

The charge to the media specialist then is to be "synergistic, " to help see the whole picture, to try and 
put the pieces together. We do muster the tools of communication and technology for education. Let 
us explore this week the patterns of their use in light of the above challenge. 

"Accountability" turns out to have a host of avenues and channels. As we examine the training for the 
beginning media person and as v/e re-examine the prospects for the mid-career media specialist in a 
changing environment, let us also look very hard at Fuller's injunction, "to fee the whole picture as 
thoroughly as we can as individuals and as a team. " 
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DAVID S. SPn.TJ:RS 



The concep*. of accountability is manageable o:i!y for spo . ific and definitive outcomes. Attempts at 
accountability for generalized outcomes can lead to weak and indirect relationships between invest- 
ments and returns. 

In determining accountability for specific and definitive outcomes the following questions must be 
considered for each outcome: 

1. Accountaole to whom. . . 

a. Tlie taxpayers ? 

b. The student? 

c. The educators? 

2.. Accountable for what. . . 

a. Meeting the needs of students? 

b. Meeting the needs of society? 

c. Mcetin;;; internal and/or external standards? 

3. When to evaluate for accountability. . . 

a. After each application of instruction? 

b. After each semester or school year? 

c. After graduation? 

4. What type of evaluation procedures. . , 

a. Subjective? 

b. Quantitative? 

5. What are the reasons for accountability. . . 

a. Economic? 

b. Altering methodology for effectiveness? 

c. Upgrading the educational system? 

Whatever answers are assigned to the above questions (very likely every question will be answered 
in the affirmative and therefore return the educational planner to the vague position of overallness), 
there are two concerns associated with accountability for specific and definitive outcomes: 

A. Such "tangible" and specific outcomes tend to promote prescribed or "strait jacket" education. 

B. Specific and definitive outcomes may be only short range in nature, and the ultimate end-product 
may not resemble the desired goals for citizens of the American society. 

LESLIE E. STEEN. JR . 

"This country has always scnmed to think that money was the answer to everything. We have spent 
billions of dollars on ^^ducation in the past twelve years, but has it given us a better education for 
children?" This was o stLt'jment of Lee Cochran at the 1970 conference and we are now being asked 
to answer it, for that's accountability. We in public education in Michigan, and I'm sure other states, 
are beginning to feel the financial pinch and even withdrawal of previous educational funding and 
must justify (and rightly so) the need for continued or increased spending. This requires evaluation 
of educational outcomes and analysis of the instructional development that brought them about. 

A. Accountability to the educational staff. 

1. How can evaluation of the outcomes of instruction be shown to be a result of the 
instructional development process? 

2. Can the instructional developer and his staff be proven effective and essential when 
their normal role is supportive and are not generally recognized as a major contributor 
to a jruccessful instructional program? 
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(continued) 

\ How do we relate the value of the learning directly to the resiilt of specific media 
usage within the instructional development process? 

B. Accountability to the paying public. 

1. Is there some way to equate the cost of the instructional development process with the 
learning outcomes? 

2. What types of learning should the publir expect to be more costly thaL normal? 

3. Pow do we effectively reach the pubMc with the above information? 

Hopefully, we can address ourselves to these or similar concerns during our conference, for they may 
indeed hold the key to the future cf Educational Media. 

52. ARTHUR M, SUCHESK 

Tne moment of truth is upon us. Accovintability in the total .pecurum of education will have a tremen- 
dous impact on our instructional models as we know them today. Instructional technology and media will 
finally have a showcase vehicle to provi'js the empirical evidence we are now lacking to prove effective- 
ness. 

My chief concerns for the orderly progression into a systematized accountability posture in education 
relates to: 

A. The need to mass educate administrators, teachers, staff, rxnd students on how to accept and 
live in an accountable system, with a strong emphasis on task anal-ysis, terminal performance 
objecti\ .^s, measurable objectives, pre and post measurement units, management objectives 
and the like. An environment and tolerance for failure, retrenchment and progression must be 
cultivated by all concerned or the concept will be strangled and dehumanized. 

B. One of the known by-products of living under an accountability system is that it tends to spotlight 
the mediocre or marginal performer. What will we do with the marginal personnel that will be 
uncovered? Will we assume a posture of retraining or simply expunge them from the system? 
Will we need to train our students at the elementary level in order to accept and to function under 
an accountability concept? 

C. Will we now be able to pool our national resources in terms of terminal performance objective 
standards, instructional media units, cost data and operational experiences, or will we continue 
to go on independent development paths and allow regional and local systems to experience 
developmental problems that have, indeed, been solved by others? 

D. Can instructional technology, the use of instructional media and the individualized learning 
concept survive without an accountability concept? Can we really achieve our goals within 
a cost effective framework? 

E. In order to assist in an orderly accountability progression, it would do well to examine the pre- 
vailing positive and negative attitudes and reactions to the introduction of an accountability 
concept into education. Government, industrial and private agencies have long lived under an 
accountability format. An example may be drawn from the accountability procedures and systems 
of the law enforcemeat agencies with its complex checks and balance routines. It works for other 
sections in our economy, why not make it work in education? 

What a sad paradox when we must force in accountability to bring about "reality" into the educational 
process. 

53. RALPH M. TAYLOR 

If each participant in the total educational system is to be held accountable for those education out- 
comes that he can affect by his decisions and activities, it is up to us as Media Professionals to firm up 
our "role identity" in order for us to be the real "change agents" we so often call ourselves. 

A. As change agents, are we prepared to accept the challenge of responsibility resulting from the 
outcome of our decisions and actions? 

B. Accountability for Whom? for What? and When? 

C. What tools and instruments will be utilized to assure accountability? 

D. Will we as media professionals be involved in the designing of these evaluative instruments? 
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E. Who will serve as judge and jury to determine, the respective avenues of accountability and 
that all conditions of liability will be accepted by the appropriate individuals and/or groups? 



54. ARVID VADA (Norway) 

A. There should be established a public council consisting of teachers and technicians whose main 
job ?s to test and try ouv all hardware and software introduced on the market. The test results 
should be published for teachers, schools and institutions intending tosuppl/ audiovisual equip- 
ment. 

B. All audiovisual hardware and software produced should be a result of the efforts of both engineers 
and educators. 

C. Establishment of local teaching aids servM< . - : 

1. Running courses on using audiovisual ^. quipment and preparing materials for lectures. 

2. Producing transparencies, slides, etc. when required. 

3. Maintaining and repairing equipment and nuiterials. 

4. Stocking materials. 

5. Collecting, distributing and dispatching films, books, etc. 

D. Concentrating on a few forms of aid rather than spreading the resources over too wide a field. 

E. Neither hardware nor software should be bought unseen by the future users. 

F. All teachers should be taught how to handle the audiovisual equipment at their schools. 

C. Teachers should be capable to spend more time planning and preparing audiovisual materials. 
H. implementation of standards. 



SS. NANCY H. VICK 

A. What is a "media professional?" Presently, responsibilities vary among the following: Audiovisual 
e due on, library science , radio and television, communication, information storage and retrieval, 
curriculum development, data processing and public relations. Is there any possible way for even 
an unusually gifted person to be sufficiently skillful and prepared to function even with a modicum 
of effectiveness in every area represented by the galaxy we call media? 

B. What kind of training is required to develop the competencies needed for the media professional? 
What criteria will be used to judge his success or failure? 

C. What should be his role ^n the educational system? For what will he be accaintable? 

D. How can we make our media people more mindful of accountability through public relations 
programs? Could public relations help local school boards realize the need to assign respons- 
ibility for media to qualified personnel? 

E. What is the future of educational technology in public schools? In education? 



56. GEORGE H. VOEGEL 

A. The professional media person in the typical high school or school district is not "calling the 
shots" and primarily gets the left-overs and crumbs from the decision-making process at another 
level. Ho,/ can this be improved? 

B. The typical media person is still doing too much "nitty-gritty" and is probably still responsible 
for the AV carts and P. A. set-ups. How can this be changed? Should it? Should the job be 
deleted altogether? 

C. Whar is the role and responsibility of the district level media person to the high school he is 
supposed to service? Who holds the club of accountability over him? Do or should principals 
send in quarterly reviews of his performance as it relates to servicing the high school? 

D. In colleges and universities, should the media person quit wearing the two hats of service and 
instruction? Can he be accountable for both areas? What is the reward system? 
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Reorganized research centers and reorganized production centers at universities do not con- 
stitute Instructional development. Why is it that many of the U's who are professing leader- 
ship, are muddling the I. D. scene with "reruns'' for organizational patterns? Is I. D. a luxury 
service to further burden the school and university budgets? 

F. How about a two year moratorium on system model descriptions and articles? Educators are 
growing weary of seeing all kinds of boxes and arrows depicting systems, few if any of which 
are operational and validated by those "professing. " 

Why all the concern about certification? If the typical media person is little more than an AV 
equipment and cart counter, who needs certification? Why not give all tliat activity away to the 
library operations?! 

H. Should 40^-609^ of the graduate media programs be shut down? Where and what kind of jobs are 
out there? Should greater emphasis be placed on community college 2 year technical programs 
to fill the manpower needs? Has the typical media person priced himself out of the market? 

L What is AECT now? What are its goals? Where is its 5 year plan? Why isn't there a massive 
image project to get it identified to other professional organizations and their members? 

J, Why is there such concern about the librarians? Why not give them the job of dispensing 

"goodies" in and out of the box (LRC/IMC) since that's what they are better trained to do a; 
way? Media types would either be production managers or T D. types (staff not line to IMC's, 
but line to academics). What are the ramifications for th trict curriculum specialist (one of 
the "shot callers") under this approach? Over the long haul are not media types "competing" 
with the curriculum crowd and computer staff (chv needs a lengthy expl * nation)? 



57. JAMES WAUINGTON 

I suppose that my chief concern lies with the identity of the media professional. Before considering 
the accountability of the media professional, I would like him or her defined a bit more clearly. Will 
we make people accountable by job title? By the tasks they do? Do we define the process or the result? 

I would also like to see the inherent "accountability" of mediated instruction recognized. As Bob 
Heinich pointed out, "media makes instruction visible. " A number of people interpreted this (wrongly) 
to be the same as "using visuals" for instruction. 

What Heinich meant was that mediating instruction makes most (if not all) of the instructional process 
that can be repeated on demand. The film can be shown again. People can see. what material was 
presented to students. Sophisticated systems allow the learner responses to be seen also. This "making 
instruction visible" is one of the first steps toward evaluation and accountability. And media has always 
ha4 this inherent capability even though it has been recognized. Perhaps we had better raise the issue 
about the amount of time and effort given to evaluating materials which consume less than S% of a school 
budget and the amount of time and effort given to evaluating those items which generally take over 70% 
of the budget-salaries for instructional personnel. 

Is the "media professional accountable?" Are the materials with which he works "accountable?" Are 
the users (not consumers, but people who utilize materials) "accountable?" Whose buck is it and where 
could it stop? 

58. STEVEN E. WEST 

If the term "Accountability" is one which will be encompassing encwgh to prove "accountable" as a 
tool through which educators m-^y relate to the society in general, then guidelines, a language ,^ and 
forms of measurement must be developed which will implement an understanding of the educational 
process. Some questions which might be considered are: 

1. Can educators define their form of "accountability" in terms acceptable to society and 
define society's accountability to educators? 

2. Can goals, whether stated behaviorally or in other measurable forms, be developed which 
will be suitable to all educational personnel? 

3. Can these goals include terms through which "accountability" is valid and reliable? 

4. Can definitive guidelines be developed which can accommodate all purposes of education 
in all fields? 

5. Can an "accountability" design be formulated which will be suitable for educational person- 
nel, equipment and materials? 
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6. What guidelines can then be developed which will adequately measure the contributions 
of the media specialist to the educational process? 

7. If these goals can be stated, guidelines developed, and methods for measurement designed, 
will. this assist media personnel in their struggle toward self-Identity and their specific role 
in the educational process? 

8. Are we then closer to a national curriculum and standardization of tfie entire educational 
process, from personnel to material utilization? 

59. FRED E. WILUAMS 

A, In the traditional service role the media professional is one step removed from the learner with the 
teacher as an intermediary. How accountable is the media professional for the learning that does 
or does not occur? 

B, When the media professional has direct contact with ^Icnts as a guide to learning resources, 
the curriculum is already settled. Again, how accountable is the media professional? 

C, As ir dividualized instruction expands to where more curriculum is selected by the learner, the 
media professional becomes more directly involved, hence more accountable. But at this stage, 
the curriculum objectives become less performance oriented. How do you determine account- 
ability when the objectives are not behaviorally observable ? 

D, In the three items above to whom is the media professional accountable? By what rtandards? 
Is it feasible for our profession (this conference) to determine this? 

E, Media programs often fluctuate with budget variations. Should this be reflected in the account- 
ability and if so, how? 

F, Are the above items applicable to education beyond the high school? If so, what differences 
are there and how are these differences to be handled? 

60. JOHN A. WILSON 

A. The difficulty of redefining roles for instructional media, learners, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators when faced with the inertia of teacher groups, the middle management of schools, 
schools of education and state bureaucracies. 

1. The problem of having decided on new directions for schools requiring new administrative 
roles best filled by the media professional (e.g. , Assistant Superintendent for Instruction) 
then filling those roles on the basis of the traditional administrative selection and certifi- 
cation criteria (e.g. , masters in school administration). 

B. The assumption that whatever we know or are able to do is, without question, reducible to 
language. 

1. The assumption that whatever is learned is amenable to quantitative evaluation by written 
tests. 

2. The assumption, sometimes made, that what is not amenable to quantitative evaluation by 
written test is therefore not worth learning (at least not in school). 

C. The great difficulty in specifying meaningful output units for use in searching for cost- 
effectiveness. 

D. The careful separation of the evaluation of performance contracting, as a technique to be used 
in attempting to achieve accountability, from evaluation of the practices of performance 
contractors. 

61. EDWARD K. WOOD 

A, * Mass media - books, music, cultural attractions, movies, radio and television. 

1. The products are not reflecting the needs of the audiences as defined by the youth and 
their parents. 

2. Accountability for the products is not shared by networks, publishers, producers, sponsors, 
and parents. 
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3. Demands for quality mass media require both an alliance of all those responsible for 
accountability and an accountability design which determines: 

a. Media content. 

b. Awareness of the needs of children In relation to the media. 

c. Development and enforcement of guidelines. 

d. Fostering healthy child development through all types of media— television, film, 
print, and sound. 

B. The inadequate or improper use of the products of educational technology in the present archaic 
educational system. 

1. The need to design and implement a uew process of learning making it more individualized, 
humanized and child-centered. The learning process of educational technology should be 
the basi'- for the new design if its products are to be utilized. 

2. Demands are numerous for continuous evaluation and accountability. These accountability 
and evaluation designs should be the result of joint efforts of child development specialists, 
parents, teachers, producers, writers, and research specialists. 

3. Need is very evident that new means of training teachers both on the job and in professional 
institutions should be developed. 

62. EDMUND ZAZZERA 

A. To evaluate the medium within a particular environmental context, 

1. An instrument in educational technology, 

2. A means of entertainment. 

3. A vehicle in an art form. 

4. A recreational plaything. 

5. An instrument of science. 

6. A public agency, 

B. To define the constituent elements of a medium in order to develop strategy to achieve stated 
objectives (instructional, entertainment, etc. ). 

1. Sensory orientation in terms of human receptors (sight, hearing, smell, taste, or touch). 

2. Sensory orientation in terms of the stimuli (light, scxinc^odor, flavor, feel). 

3. Learning modality orientation (cognitive, affective, psycho- motor). 

4. Affects in terms of space, time, and motion. 

5. Technological limitations. 

6. Taxonomy. 

C. To study functional interface of medium with leaming process. 

1. Stimulus meaning evaluation. 

2. Operant at what functional level. 



a. 


Knowledge 


b.. 


Comprehension 


c. 


Application 


d. 


Analysis 


e. 


Synthesis 


f. 


Evaluation 
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(continued) 

D. To develop standards of practice in the use of tlie medium. 

1. Efficiency and economy in achieving instructional objectives. 

a. Fkesearch use of medium in instructional process. 

b. Compile effective organizational principles. 

c. Cost analysis. 

d. Standardization of teclinology. 

E. For the media professional to pureue and adhere to "state of the art" practices based on recog- 
nized and accepted standards. These standards are the proprietorship of the professional prac- 
titioner and the society in which he practices. 

1. Instructional needs assessment. 

2. Study of options (research studied). 

3. Purchasing practices (cost effectiveness). 

4. Staff development. 

5. Community awareness. 



63. JOSEPH F. GIORGIO 

Personnel involved in media programs are not prepared to meet the challenge that faces them when it 
pertains to today's interpretation of "accountability. " They are too quick to pass it off as another fad 
in education, not realizing that it reflects a deep and genuine apprehension on the part of the public that 
the schools are not doing the job they should be. 

My concern is twofold, one the recognition by and two the qualification of those involved in media. 
I would agree with Don Davies, Assoc. Comm. of Educ. of the U. S, O. E. that "accountability is a 
participatory process by which schools and communities can make judgments as to the things schools 
can and should do about the resources and conditions needed to do them, " or Dr. Hyer when she states 
that accountability should not be viewed as a concept that "can or should be fought but rather one that 
should be controlled and guided to acceptable ends. " Unfortunately I can't forsee many leaders in 
media prepared to carry forth and guide citizens to those ends. 

That is why the committees appointed under AECT to develop a basis for leadership piograms should 
have our support especially at this time. Leadership experiences on a much greater scale at the higher 
education level and also those provided by professional organizations, are one way we can be assured of 
the competencies of the emerging leaders in media. 



64. EDWARD ANDERSON 

The emphasis on accountability suggests a restructuring of the educational program from an "input" 
oriented program to one which is "output" oriented. This elicits several questions relative to the 
media professional. 

1. Will the media professional have a changed role in this output oriented program? 

2. If we assume a changed role, are media professionals ready and able to assume this new role? 

3. Are present certification guidelines adequate for this changed role? 

4. Are higher education preparation programs for media professionals adequate in this em 
of accountability? 

Assuming that responses to questions 3 and 4 are in the negative, can we suggest guidelines for both 
certification programs and preparation programs? 

One further concern is the relationship of accountability and affective education. With performance 
contracting, goal setting, reward systems, etc, , are we concentrating on cognitive and psychomotor 
learning because they are the easiest to measure and neglecting the entire realm of affective learning? 
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65. /vLEX ANDRE S 

Accountability should not become another of the polarizing issues in education. It should rather 
serve as integrative function. Recent meetings and articles have, for example, addressed the 
issue of "Humanism vs. Accountability. " If we are accountable, do we have to become unhuman- 
istic ? 

Tr:ilning in industry is one of the "soff areas that suffers just in budget cuts. Sales and production 
departments go last. Simplistically, sales and production output is measurable, visible. The effect 
or effectiveness of training has less visibility. In education, does accountability mean a conversion 
of focus from input, such as class size, teacher-pupil ratio, number of projectors per building, etc. , 
to a concern witli output or product? How do we show that 180 days of education that fails to alter the 
normal curve distribution between day one and day 180 has been productive? 

To what extent is the media specialist accountable for the final product? What editorial influence 
does he, should he, have over content, sequencing and organization. Scripting, selection of visuals, 
etc. Allowing that he would have a broad range of privileges, what implications are there for insti- 
tutions who train/educate media professionals? 

Considering the complexity of media research, are present research methods and tools adequate for 
making determinations about the effectiveness and efficiency of media packages? If not, how can 
we begin to assess the cost effectiveness required by most accoimtability schemes? 

If we are to be held accountable for the outcomes of instruction, what controls should we have over 
the selection or assignment of students in various classes or courses? Should pre-testing or better 
assessment of students become a larger part of the educational scene or should students with D s in 
Algebra I still enter Algebra U with the hope that somehow or another, things will work out for them? 

66. BILL BEASTON 

1. What is the role of the media specialist relevant to the development of an accountability system? 

2. Who determines this role and establishes the standards by which the media specialist is evaluated - 

3. Those held accountable must be given decision making authority in areas such as selection of staff 
and/or expenditure of budget. In most school systems these decisions are presently made by one 
or several administrators. How can changes in the decision making process be affected? 

4. What are the teacher and media specialist training institutions doing to insure that teachers and 
media specialists are adequately prepared to be hold accountable? 

5. Who will insure that all parties remain accountable? 

6.. What alternatives are available to deal with any part (individual, group or institution) which 
fails to perform satisfactorily? 

7. Each identifiable responsibility has variables which affect the positive or negative results of tl.at 
responsibility. Who identifies these variables and applies them during the. evaluation process? 

67. JAMES W. COSTELLO 

1. What are the conditions in education that differ from those in industrial production which apply 
to the process of accountability? 

2. What conditions in education are applicable which have proven successful in industrial 
accountability? 

3. What conditions in education are impractical when applied to industrial standards? 

4. How much of the present knowledge concerning learning behavior is being applied in the 
classroom? 

5. To what extent can federal funding assist in a balanced instructional program for public and 
private educational programs? 

.6. What happens after the "Hawthorne effect" wears off? 

7. How can we assure equal acce:r, io all programs? 

8. How effective are contract performances when evaluated by totally disinterested agencies? 

9. Who develops the programs for the "educational engineering" projects? 
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10. To whom is the classroom teacher, administrator, superintendent, etc. accountable 

11. To what extent will those involved in the proj^rani be involved in the planning and evaluation? 

12. How economical in time, effoit, and finances is contract performances when compared with 
other innovative practices? 



68. ARTHUR FREIHON 

The process of accountability has the potential of contributing greatly to the field of education. 
Educators must not assume that accountability will be a panacea for it will not. Many years will be 
required to properly assess tlie value of accountability. At present, my concerns regarding this aroa 
are as follows; 

1. Will sufficent financial plan be devised to support an adequate program? 

2. How much influenc will industry have? 

3. What will be the role of the college and the university? 

4. What instruments for measurement will be desired? 

5. How will technology contribute? 

6. What will be the role of the local, state and federal government? 

7. Is too much emphasis being directed tov»v:d performance contracting? 

8. Will the citizens comprehend the meaning ?,nd role of accountability? 

9. What type of impact will educational auditing have in our schools? 
10. How innovative is PFBS (Planning, Programming, Budgeting Systems)? 



69. ROBERT HEINICH 

"Accountability" is going to be a pervasive characteristic in education in the years ahead; pervasive 
in that all levels of education will have to be more directly responsive and responsible to their var- 
ious publics. This means that a profession such as ours, that operates on many levels, will be sub- 
jected to divisive pressures if it does not go into the future forewarned and foreamed, We are certain 
to find ourselves accountable to potentially opposing factions at different levels of educational activity. 

This phenomenon will carry over directly into our associations with other professionals in education. 
Schisms have already taken place between state departments of education and state teachers associations 
At the national level the NEA constitutional convention has adopted a constitution that may force AECT 
and other national affiliates to disaffiliate. The new constitution still has to clear several hurdles, and 
interpretation may be generous, but as the document stands now, AECT might have to look for another 
home, A specific provision that could bring this about prohibits NEA membership to anyone who partic- 
ipates in professional negotiations on the side opposing the teacher group. Another provision requires 
NEA membership of all members of what are now called non-governing affiliates. 

Accountability as a concept may be the catalyst that will set off the test cases that will lead to new 
definitions of professional loyalty. As an educational profession, AECT must deal with these issues 
now. 

Accountability is a part of a general movement underway to diversify our educational institutions 
This concept again challenges our traditional notions of institutional loyalties. AECT will have to 
take a posture that permits encouragement of all educational efforts that effectively serve the learner. 
We cannot permit ourselves to be "institution bound" during the years ahead. One aspect of the future 
seems certain: the erosion of the concept of traditional narrow institutional authority. 



70. JENNY JOHNSON 

Accountability is not useful as an isolated term. Terminology definition - meaning must be given 
in roth ,eneral and specific applications. The term relates to a "system approach" type of planning 
whi«:h must r understood in order to use it. 

Problem: Valid development and application of the term accountability. . .competency of media 
personnel to apply the term - Training Programs. 
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Awareness or Need: Dissemination of information in meaningful ways (feedback) to determine 
the need ;issessinents for competencies of generalist and specialist in the media field. 

Recommendation (Development and expansion of the PEMS Committee) - Example: Jim Brown's 
survey of studies on media profession - PEMS Committee. 

Further Point: Middle management skills need attention --undergraduate ^curriculum development 
not isolated to education majors. Higher education ten>i:> to "lose sight " 

71. ARTHUR LALIME 

Education is accountable to whom? Education can be accountable for what? 

There appears to be a growing assumption that what the schools are now doing is not relevant to the 
needs of our society— that education is in the money spending business with few if any effective 
evaluative procedures to determine education's success and its failures in time to make meaningful 
changes in direction. 

Thirty million dollars will be invested in educational performance budgeting programs this year. 
Educational auditing by qualified experts (outside experts) will be involved in only a few of the 
programs. 

Can these outside experts bring into play effective evaluative instruments to establish the credibility 
of educational accountability in the eyes of the tax paying public? 

Will the thrust for accountability cause education to become over-protective of its people-pupil 
orientation and reject any attempt to validate the effectiveness of technology? 

How will the thrust toward accountability make it possible for media oriented instructional systems 
to prove their value in the instructional process? 

72. DEhJNIS SARENPA 

My major concern for those of us at Okoboji is that we do not take a myopic view of accountability 
which prohibits us to see the global picture of conditions which has raised the cry for accountability 
in education. As media professionals we have helped to create the conditions from which the call 
for accountability has come, now what can we do to make the most of it? 

Additionally: 

1. Are the motives for implementing an accountability program consistent to the traditional 
purposes of education? 

2. Will accountability result in the stifling of innovation or individual creativity? 

3. To what deCTee or to what extent will the progress of accountability delve into the formal 
instructional program? 

4. How can the media professional take maximum advantage of the accountability movement? 

5. Will accountability lead toward maximum learning excellence or toward a leveling of effort 
on the part of the individual learner? 

6. Is not the media professional accountable to the profession by continuing his formal and /or 
informal education? 

73. THOMAS SCHWEN 

I am concerned that: 

1. The fadish behavior of our profession destroying another useful construct. 

2. My ignorance of the sub-processes cost analysis; assigning priorities and valuing aims, purposes - 
objectives. 

3. Assessing complex behavioral cxitcomes. 

4. The linear relationship between educational outcomes and resources expended. (As opposed to 
cost analysis ideal/curve. ) 

5. The lack of a rational or empirical tradition in our professional history. 
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74. ADRIAN TEAF 

As I sit here at my desk thinking about the theme of the Okoboji Conference, "Accountability and 
the Media Professional", several concerns come to mind. 

The term "Accountability" no doubt will effect our sc hools K-12 curriculum. It will not haj.pon over 
night, but I feel that we must start and Okoboji is tho place to start. 

At tliis time my concerns are as follows and n ^ doubt will change by ^riday: 

1. What does the term accountability mean and the degree tiiat it will be used? 

2. Who is going to set the criteria by which the Media Professional is evaluated? 

3. Educatiors I feel want to use the term, but not the program. 

a. Software 

b. Hardware 

c. Maintenance, etc. 



75. JOHN VERGIS 

As I see it, the schools have always been held accountable for their product. The neolithic school 
was responsible for producing efficient arrowhead makers. The classic Greek school prodiiced its 
sculptors and architects. The medieval school developed scholastic monks and cathedral builders. 
Each school, in its turn, was accountable to its society according to how that society viewed the role 
of the school. When the role corresponded closely to society's needs, accountability was a matter of 
course. It is only now, when conflicting philosophies have confused the why of the school, rhat the 
school has had difficulty in producing a universally approved product. So we see that it hjisa't been 
the concept of accountability that has changed. Rather it has been a changing society whicn has 
demanded products that the schools have not been equipped to produce. 

Therefore, the study of accountability in education must concern itself primarily with how the various 
philosophies of education view the "real" needs of society and hence the type of product society's 
schools must produce to meet those needs. From this point, all other concerns must spnng. For 
example, it is unrealistic to shape objectives for a particular type of curriculum, unless it is first 
known tJiat the type in question is socially as well as educationally acceptable. 



76. CUNT ON WEST 

As we attend to this problem, this conference must answer this question for these targets; 

What can we do that makes a difference for . . . 

1. Learners - need more learning options. 

2. Teachers - need more knowledge and skills to provide those options. 

3. Administrators - need to be given a willingness to say "why not"! 

4. Institutions - need to be organized to manage more flexibly. 

In other words, what should be minus what is really equals what has to be done. Ana fina'-, 
what difference will it make. 
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